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Judges 

scorn 

olive 

branch 


Alan Travis 
Homo Affairs Editor 


T HE Home Secre- 
tary's plans for 
tougher sentenc- 
ing will require 
judges to be un- 
just one of Brit- 
ain's most senior judicial fig- 
ures warns today, following 
the unveiling of detailed pro- 
posals to jail an extra 10,800 
burglars, drug dealers, rap- 
ists and violent offenders 
each year. 

Senior judges will continue 
to oppose the proposals for 
US-style minimum sentences 
despite an olive branch offer- 
ing to allow exceptions to the 
policy in special cases, says 
Lord Donaldson, former Mas- 
ter of Rolls. 

Writing exclusively in the 
Guardian. Lord Donaldson 
says the objectives of sentenc- 
ing policy should "have noth- 
ing to do with the election of 
particular politicians or par- 
ticular parties". 

Michael Howard’s plans are 
outlined in a white paper, 
published yesterday, which 
estimates that 12 private pris- 
ons will have to be b uilt in 15 
years to house the extra in- 
mates in a move which marks 
an escalation of the political 
auction over law and order. 
The paper acknowledges that 
the building programme may 
cost up to £-133 million a year. 

The proposals will be intro- 
duced in a criminal justice 
bill this autumn and will 
reverse more than 100 years 
of judicial discretion. 

The white paper says the 
proposals for automatic life 
sentences for second time rap- 
ists and violent offenders 
could be implemented by Oc- 
tober 1997 and the rest of the 
package by the end of 1999. 

Lord Donaldson, defending 
the independence of the 
judges, says: "Deciding on 
what is the appropriate is a 
•ikill only to be acquired by 
experience and training based 
upon detailed research. There 
.ire no simple answers. Some 
mistakes are inevitable." 

He says the sentencing 
plans have bean put together 
without any extensive 
research and are contrary to 
most professional advice. The 
proposal for "honesty in sen- 
tencing" achieves the "worst 
of all worlds", he says. 

He describes the plans for a 
minimum three-year sen- 
tence for repent burglars and 
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a minimum seven-year sen- 
tence for repeat drug dealers 

a minimum seven-year sen- 
tence for repeat drug dealers 
as “beyond doubt 
revolutionary". 

“The fundamental objec- 
tion to this proposal is that it 
would require the judge to 
pass what he believed to be an 
unjust sentence in any case in 
which, taking account of the 
circumstances of the crime 
and of the offender, ha would 
otherwise have passed a 
lighter sentence,” writes Lord 
Donaldson. 

He says that it is no good 
the Government responding 
to protests by allowing lower 
sentences in special cases if it 
does not allow judges to exer- 
cise their traditional 
discretion. 

Mr Howard made plain in 
the Commons yesterday he 
believed that only “very occa - 1 
sionally" may there be "cases 
when it would not be reason- 1 
able for the court to impose i 
the minimum sentence". , 
He justified his openly pop- ! 
ulist package to MPs, saying: i 
“These are deliberately tough 
sentences designed to deal 
with serious persistent and 
wholly unacceptable offend- 
ing by individual cri minals . 1 
accept that they are likely to 
lead to an Increase in the 
prison population but I be- 
lieve we simply cannot afford 
not to take this action.” 

But Jack Straw, the shadow 
home secretary, questioned 
his methods, arguing it was 
better for the Court of Appeal 
to issue comprehensive sen- 
tencing guidelines. 

For the Liberal . Democrats, 
Alex Carllle asked Mr How- 
ard why it had taken "17 
years for your burglar alarm 
to go off?" 

The Penal Affairs Censor 
tlum, representing 30 organi- 
sations working in the prison 
system including governors 
and chief probation officers, 
said the package was “the 
worst assault on the princi- 
ples of justice this century" 
which would ' “reduce the ju- 
diciary to the “automatic dis- 
pensers of injustice”. 

But Fred Broughton, the 
Police Federation’s chairman, 
gave his foil support adding: 
■■These measures will help 
restore the public’s fia ith in 
the criminal justice system, 
which Is now at a very low' 
ebb. They amount to a very 
dear warning to those crimi- 
nals who have lost all fear of 
punishment." 
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Ron Brown, the United States comm erce secretary, speaking to TJS troops in Tuzla before the crash yesterday photograph: olobenet 

Clinton aide feared dead in plane crash 


Visit to US troops ends in disaster 
in a heavy storm near Dubrovnik 


Julian Bovger to Zagreb 
and Ian Katz In Now York 

R ON BROWN, the United 
States commerce secre- 
tary, a key pillar of 
President Clinton’s adminis- 
tration, was missing pre- 
sumed dead last night alter 
his plane crashed in a heavy 
storm over the Balkans. 

An unnamed DS general 
was with Mr Brown on the 
flight from a US military base 
in Tuzla, northern Bosnia, to 
the coastal city of Dubrovnik. 

Mr Brown, aged 45, had 
been visiting American 
troops with a delegation of 
government officials and US 
h iwlnftssmwi. 

He grew up in Harlem, 
where his father ran a hotel, 
and and became one of the 


more powerful figures in 
Washington. He was one of 
Washington's leading lobby- 
ists, often drawing attention 
because of controversial cli- 
ents, including former Hai- 
tian dictator Jean-Claude 
"Baby Doc” Duvalier. 

Mr Brown former chairman 
of the Democratic National 
Committee, was the first 
black to lead either major po- 
litical party. 

Reverend Jesse Jackson, 
one of his closest friends, said 
last night "Ron has been a 
faithful public servant and if 
the worst scenario material- 
ises, he was in his foil stride, 
travelling across the world 
connecting people." 

Mr Brown’s T43. a military 
version of the Boeing 737, 
vanished from Croatian radar 
screens a few minutes' before 
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3pm in heavy rain and high 
winds. 

There were some reports of 
wreckage being spotted in the 
Adriatic sea, but Dr Mladen 
Miovic, at Dubrovnik’s main 
hospital, said: “The latest 
reports we are getting is that 
the plane crashed In the hills 
north of the airport." 


President Fraqjo Tudjman 
of Croatia said the plane had 
crashed “10 miles southeast 
of Dubrovnik on the Hill of St 
John". 

Local officials said Croatian 
rescue teams had found the 
bodies of three men and a 
woman near the wreckage. 

' Dr Miovic said the hospital 
had been put on alert to care 
for survivors, but none had 
arrived. US, Croatian and 
French planes and helicop- 
ters were searching the coast- 
line and the sea near the air- 
port at Cflipt, 10 miles south- 
east of Dubrovnik. 

Journalists waiting for the 
< delegation at the airport were 
escorted back to town. “It was 
very windy and there was a 
lot of rain,” said Adrijana To- 
masic, from Dubrovnik radio. 
“We were told the plane had 
not arrived but we have been 
given no more information.” 

It was raining heavily yes- 
terday afternoon. All Cro- 
atian Airlines flights to Du- 


brovnik were re-routed to the 
Adriatic port of Split, 120 
miles to the north. 

Mr Brown had been due to 
meet local officials to discuss 
the potential for US invest- 
ment In Dubrovnik's tourist 
Industry, struggling to 
recover from the Croatian 
war of 1991. when the city's 

medieval port was damaged 
by Serb shelling. 

‘Super-salesman' from 
Harlem, page 6 


Building 
society 
chief 
in ‘deal’ 


Patrick Donovan 
and Margaret Hughes 

T HE Woolwich was last 
night accused of double 
standards as it emerged 
that allegations against the 
building society's sacked 
chief executive Peter Robin- 
son will not be referred to the 
police as long as he agrees to 
pay back disputed expenses 
which could run into tens of 
thousands of pounds. 

Mr Robinson, who yester- 
day denied that he was res- 
ponsible for any financial ir- 
regularities, quit the 
Woolwich on Tuesday after 
an internal audit uncovered 
alleged “discrepancies" in his 
company expenses. 

He said: “The first I heard 
from the board was on Mon- 
day afternoon. This was after 
33 years of unblemished ser- 
vice with the Woolwich, of 
which I am very proud, and 
culminating in my appoint- 
ment as chief executive only 
three months ago." 

Mr Robinson added: “I deny 
that I have in any way mis- 
used the society’s facilities 
and the matter is now in the 
bands of my solicitors." 

The Woolwich yesterday fu- 
elled amazement among em- 
ployee unions as the society 
said that it would not attempt 
to prosecute Mr Robinson de- 
spite its belief that he bad 
made irregular expense 
claims. It is understood that 
this assurance will be put to 
Mr Robinson's lawyers in 
return for an agreement to 
pay back disputed funds. 

In a separate statement the 
chairman of the Woolwich, 
Sir Brian Jenkins, said: "The 
allegations centre on the Ir- 
regular use of the society's fa- 
cilities but there are a num- 
ber of matters under 
investigation." 

Mr Robinson is fighting for 
a year’s salary, worth 
£300,000, in compensation, 
together with the guarantee 
turn to page 2, column 7 
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Hunting for Perfection ~ 


Armed police free Greek shipping agent held by kidnappers 


Duncan Campbell and 
Hetona Smith in Athens 

Jk KIDNAP victim who was 
#%held masked and tranq uti- 
lised in a cupboard for nine 
days was recovering yester- 
day after being freed by a 
complex armed police 
operation. 

News of the kidnapping and 
the ransom demand, reported 
to be for around SSI million, 
was kept secret through a 
police Information blackout 

George Fraghistas, a Lon- 
don-based shipping agent 
from a wealthy Greek ship- 
ping family, was grabbed at 
gunpoint by four men shortly 
after dark on March 24. 

He was walking down a 
street near his home in Maida 
Vale, west London, when he 
was bundled into the boot of a 
car. One of the kidnappers got 

into the boot with him and 
handcuffed and gagged him. 

He was driven to a three- 
storey house in Hogan Mews 



George Fraghistas . . . held 
for nine days in a cupboard 

in Paddington, west London, 
where his spectacles were 
removed. He was forced to put 
earplugs in his ears and was 
effectively suffering from sen- 
sory deprivation, said Com- 
mander Roy Raznm. head of 
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the Organised Crime Group 
at Scotland Yard. 

The kidnappers also made 
Mr Fraghistas take tranqui- 
lising drugs although he was 
not phsyically harmed. He 
was kept in a walk-in cup- 
board eft by 3ft while around 
50 calls were made in an at- 
tempt to extract a ransom 
from his family in Greece. No 
money was paid. 

The first demand was made 
36 hours after the kidnap and 
the police were Informed Of- 
ficers fr om the Metropolitan 
Police's Organised Crime 
Group and the Directorate of 

Intelligence mounted a sur- 
veillance operation with more 
than 50 officers involved In- 
cluding trained marksmen. 

Late on Tuesday night, two 
men were arrested in a car in 
Golders Green, north London, 
as they were making a tele- 
phone call to the victim’s fam- 
ily. Two other men were ar- 
rested at the Paddington 
address. 

Mr Fraghistas, a single man 
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who has lived in London for a 
number of years, was found 
in a state of great distress. He 
told detectives that he had 
been threatened with death. A 
number of firearms were 
recovered from the scene. 

Commander Ramm said, 
yesterday that teams of offi- 1 
cers had worked round the 
clock to secure Mr Fraghis- 
tas’s release. 

Mr Fraghistas. still trem- 
bling with shock, said be did 
not feel well enough to 
answer questions about the 
kidnapping. “It was a terrible 
ordeal, I didn't have any 
sleep." he said. “I don’t feel 
very well I am still in shock." 

Mr Fraghistas is from one I 
of Greece’s oldest shipping 
families but it was suggested 
last night that he might have 
been mistaken for a wealthier 
cousin, also called George. 

Four men, two believed to 
be Greek and two French, 
were being questioned at cen- 
tral London police stations 
last night 
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A finely balanced, 
deUrtwn/ily smooth hie, 
with a subtle blend of 
flavours. A fitting 
reward for off who 
pursue perfection. 
Catch one at your local. 
Brewed by Morland 

of Abingdon. 
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Cabinet rallies behind minister as failure to end export ban leaves industry fearing mass job losses 

Big beef by gaucho Eli snubs Hogg over beef 

from the Groucho 



W E HAD to wait a fort- 
night, but yesterday 
Douglas Hogg, the 
world's rudest legislator, 
finally lost it Off his bike. Out 
of his pram. Swinging from 
imaginary chandeliers. 

It would be tempting to 
make cheap jokes about all 
those fillets, sirloins, steak 
and kidney pies, hamburgers, 
topside roasts and corned beef 
hash the poor fellow has had to 
cram down his face every day 
since the crisis began. He 
m ust be one of the few Tory 
MPs from whom the phrase “a 
nice bit of skirt sir?" evinces 
groans of despair. 

No, it's all those meetings 
with European ministers, 
their wearisome sense of 
moral rectitude, their plump 
seif-satisfection— them dron- 
ing on until six o'clock yester- 
day morning. 

No wonder that fi is press 
conference afterwards lasted 
22 seconds. (A colleague tells 
me this Is unfair: it actually 
lasted 23 seconds. Apologies. I 
would hate to suggest that Mr 
Hogg was ever curt; 

And all this happening to a 
man who suffers the worst 
burden which anyone can 
bear — the absolute certainty 
that he is right. 

There’s a line in Broadcast 
News when someone says sar- 
castically to Holly Hunter "It 
must be great looking round a 
room and knowing you're 
the only person there who’s 
right." She replies: “No, it’s 
not it’s horrible.’* Mr Hogg 
must feel the same way. 

And of course there's that 
ridiculous wide-brimmed hat 
which comes from some inter- 
land between trendy metro- 
politan London and the rich 
cattle lands of the Argentine 
pampas. He is a gaucho from 
the Groucho. 

Yesterday the jet-lagged Mr 
Hogg made a statement about 
the European Union talks in 
Luxembourg. These were a 
complete failure for Britain. 


First night 


ui that nothing we were pre- 
pared to offer would make our 
European "partners” lift the 
ban on British beef. 

Naturally none of this was 
the Government’s fault. In- 
deed. you would imagine from 
Mr Hogg's statement that the 
crisis was almost over. With 
his staccato speech, in which 
exclamation marks appear in 
quite unlikely places, he de- 
clared: “There are encourag- 
ing! signs that confidence! is 
returning. Retailers! say their 
customers are! looking for 
beef again. 

"So! Those with! cattle to 
send to market should! know 
there are buyers for British! 
beef! The whole trade is begin- 
ning! to return . . . beef is! for 
all practical purposes safe to 
eat — safer than it has ever 
been!” he raved. 

Gavin Strang his Labour op- 
posite number, felt this Bovril- 
fuelled machismo did not quite 
meet the occasion. He warned 
to know, reasonably enough, 
how many cattle would have to 
be slaughtered. And when 
might the ban be lifted? 

It was at this moment that 
Mr Hogg suddenly decom- 
posed in front of our eyes. His 
body flopped against the des- 
patch box, his feet twisted 
round each other, and he 
gripped his hands together, as 
if afraid they might frill off. 

He started slowly, menac- 
ingly, in the manner of a TV . 
barrister who has suddenly 
got his hands on the crucial 
piece of evidence. ("Beg- 
ging your pardon, sir, but 1 
found this letter in the lodg- 
er’s jacket D’yer think it 
might be important?" “Mrs 
Bottomley, this letter might 1 
just save a man’s! life.”) 

“Let me make this first 
point” he said. Then he got 
louder: "So that the House can 
hear! it! very! clearly! The hon- 
ourable gentleman did! NOT! 
condemn! the! ban! He has ex- 
pressed his understanding oF 
the ban!” The voice went 
higher. You could hear the lar- 1 
ynx twang. "Those who have 
heard the [drop to low sneery 
voice] honourable gentleman! 
will take comfort" 

Mere typography cannot 
convey the controlled hyste- 
| ria, the dampened dementia. 
The Chief Whip held his hand 
in front erf - his face. Messrs 
Majoriand Heseltine took deep 
calming breaths. The Opposi- 
tion roared. The moment for 
which they had waited so long 
had come. 


Rebecca SmHhers 
and Paul Brown 


T HE Cabinet yester- 
day put on a public 
display of support 
for Douglas Hogg, 
the Agriculture 
Minister, who returned virtu- 
ally empty-handed from Lux- 
embourg after faiiwig to per- 
suade his European 
counterparts to lift the ban on 
British beef. 

Although Mr Hogg secured 
a pledge that the European 
Union will foot 70 per cent of 
the bill for tackling mad cow 
disease after a marathon 55- 
hour session, in a Commons 
statement he denounced the 
ElTs decision not to lift the 


I sweeping ban as “unjusti- 
| fied”. 

The lack of progress in 
Brussels and the continued 
j indefinite ban an exports has 
1 left British farmers and the 
meat production industry in a 
state of uncertainty, with 
i large scale job losses and 
bankruptcies looming. 

Ewen Cameron, president 
, of the Country Landowners' 
Association, said: "l cannot 
stress enough the gravity of 
the situation with a whole 
range of firms unable to sur- 
vive for many more days.” 

Ministers packed the gov- 
ernment front bench in the 
Commons to publicly endorse 
Mr Hogg — in stark contrast 
to the poor Labour turnout 
opposite — while Downing 


Street stressed John Major 
had "complete confidence” in 
Mr Hogg. Nevertheless, the 
Agriculture Minister has in- 
dicated he would be prepared 
to resign over the BSE affair. 

Mr Hogg sought to play 
down his humiliating return 
from Luxembourg by telling 
MPs that there were "encour- 
aging signs” that consumer 
confidence in beef was return- 
ing. He said retailers had met 
Stephen Darrell, the Health 
Secretary, and told him that 
they need to begin buying 
beef again. “So those with cat- 
tle to send to market should 
know that there are willing 
buyers for British beef." 

His confidence was not 
reflected in activity in abat- 
toirs and the meat processing 


industry. Sales in super- 
markets were mainly cut 
price sales from meat stored 
before the crisis. 

Mr Hogg’s immediate prob- 
lem is to thrash out a slaugh- 
ter plan that is acceptable to 
the EU by the time agricul- 
ture ministers meet on April 
29. He told MPs preparations 
were being made to bring into 
effect "as soon as possible” 
slaughter and disposal for up 
to 4.5 million cows over the 
age of 30 months when they 
have reached the end of their 
useful lives as dairy cows. 

In addition, he said, the 
Government would be “giv- 
ing further thought” to the 
idea of selective, but tightly 
controlled culling of animals 
most at risk of BSE. 


In further measures de- 
signed to restore movement 
to the beef processing system. 
Mr Hogg announced moves to 
waive meat inspection 
charges — - payable by slaugh- 
terhouses. In addition, quali- 
fied “expert accountants" are 
to be drafted in to advise on 
“the immediate problems of 
the industry and how they 
could be solved". 

Gavin Strang, die shadow 
agriculture mi nister, said the 
deal brought back to London 
by Mr Hogg amounted to “the 
worst of all worlds” and left 
Britain’s farmers with noth- 
ing but uncertainy. “Once 
Again, a weak Government 
that Is isolated in Europe has 
completely failed to represent 
Britain's interests in Europe. 


Pttr from securing a complete 
package of measures to tackle 
the crisis, you are expected 
now to go back to Brussels 
with a proposal for an addi- 
tional selective slaughter 
scheme. 

“Do you recognise the in- 
dustry is now confronted with 
huge uncertainty? They have 
no idea how ninny additional 
coves the Government will 
<-onde mn and no idea when 
Britain will again be allowed 
to export beef and beef 
products.” 

A furious Mr Hogg said 
Labour's refusal to condemn 
the EU bon on beef exports 
was "outrageous". 

Sketch, page 2; Hogg’s 
humiliating defeat, page 5 



Pair in 
9m can 
lager 
fraud 


Beer stored at a warehouse by milli onaire Ellis Martin (above left) whose fraud involved 350,000 crates 


Wit and accuracy 
augur golden age 


Gary Younge 


A MILLIONAIRE who 
flooded Britain with al- 
most 9 million cans of 
contraband "super strength” 
lager was found guilty yester- 
day of masterminding the big- 
gest cross-Channel bootleg- 
ging operation in British 
history. 

Ellis Martin, who faces up 
to 14 years in jail, used a front 
company and thousands of 
pages of bogus paperwork to 


Michael Billington 

Clocks and Whistles 

Bush Theatre 

T HEY keep on coming. 
This week's astonish- 
ingly assured First play 
by an unknown 26-year-old is 
Clocks and Whistles by Sam- 
uel Adamson; and it leads me 
to think that ifallthenew 
writers discovered recently 
remain uncomipted by televi- 
sion. the theatre may be on the 
threshold of a golden age. 

What marks Adamson out 
from other writers in the 
Bush's London Fragments 
season is that his characters 
are not noticeably deprived. 
They are mostly articulate, 
witty- and in work: very like 
the Brixton hedonists in Doug 
Lucie's Hard Feelings at this 
same theatre in 1983. Yet 
Adamson also pins down, 
with wounding accuracy, the 
sexual and emotional confu- 
sion that underlies their ap- 
parent confidence. 

Henry, the pivotal figure. Is 
a young graduate now in pub- 
lishing who is tentatively but 
predominantly gay. He is be- 
sotted by Anne, a cool. 

Sloaney actress-friend, but is 
physically dra wn to Trevor, a 
promiscuous. Paddington- 
based hisexual who writes bad 
poetry-, collects people like ob- 
jects and gets by on mischie- 
vous charm. And when Trevor 
cunningly appropriates Anne, 
poor Henry is left confronting 
his own ineffectual jealousy 


and desperate need for love. 

Adamson has written a 
deeply metropolitan comedy 
of manners in which people 
are defined by their jobs, 
where they live, the cafes they 
frequent and by their own un- 
tethered emotions. What pre- 
vents the play being parochial 
is Adamson's portrait of a 
mid-twenties generation that 
suffers, like its elders, from 
whatE M Forster called “the 
under-developed heart”. 

Trevor pubs, clubs and 
sleeps around with no concern 
for commitment or indeed 
without thought fbr Aids. And 
Anne, financially protected 
by a pseudo-American sugar- 
daddy. is a ruthless egotist 

Like many of his contempo- 
raries, Adamson is stronger 
on dialogue than on plot But 
he catches exactly each char- 
acter's tone of voice and Domi- 
nic Dromgoole, in his lastpro- 
duction as the Bush's 
director, gets dead-accurate 
performances all round. 

John Light as Henry has the 
right shambling, pullovered 
niceness. Kate Bedtinsale as 
Anne is all hilarious clipped 
vowels and terrifying single- 
mindedness and Neil S hike's 
Trevor has the sho w-offsexi- , 
ness of a Dorset form-boy 
struggling to be Joe Orton. 

It is a highly prom ising play 
that manages both to be a 
sharp satire on the style-con- 
scious generation and a poi- 
gnant account of their quest 
for a permanent identity. 

This review appeared in 
sortie editions yesterday 


keep cash and cany shops 
stocked with the strong lagers 
in a fraud made possible by 
the easing of Customs checks 
following the abolition of EC 
border controls in 1992, 
Southwark crown court 
heard. 

Martin, aged 37, of South- 
gate, north London, made a 
seven-figure fortune by charg- 
ing unsuspecting purchasers 
VAT and the 100 per cent duty 
that normally went with high 
strength beers — such as 
Carlsberg Special Brew and 


Tennents Extra — and pocket- 
ing the money himself. 

With the proceeds he lived 
a luxury lifestyle, paying cash 
for a £270.000 house with a 
swimming pool and buying 
two Mercedes convertibles. 

If the 350,000 crates of beer 1 
involved in the case were 
stacked on top of one another 
they would create a “39-mile 
high hangover" — nearly 
eight times higher than Ever- 
est, the prosecution counsel 
claimed. 

Customs and Excise spokes- 


man Alan Jarrett said the 
verdict would make a signifi- 
cant contribution to "stem- 
ming the flow of duty free al- 
cohol”. He added: "Although 
the bootlegging of alcohol 
from the Continent is high 
profile at present, this case is 
in a different league. The 
organisation was very profes- 
sional.” 

After 23 hours of delibera- 
tion spanning five days the 
jury convicted Martin of five 
charges of cheating Customs 
& Excise out of £7.75 million. 


duty and VAT between No- 
vember 1993 and June 1994. 
He was arrested following a 
three-month surveillance op- 
eration on both sides of the 
Channel. 

Bonded warehouse manag- 
ing director James White, 
aged 49, of High Halstow In 
Kent, was found guilty of two 
charges of evading duty after 
the court heard how he stored 
the alcohol and provided 
fraudulent documentation. 

After an 11-week trial, cost- 
ing £2 million, both men were 


□ Most beer Is smuggled In 
at Dover on ferries from 
Calais. Nearly 1 million 
litres of beer were seized at 
Dover in the 12 months to 
December 1995. 

D Beer brewed in Britain 
can be exported to avoid 
duty and smuggled hack in. 
Alternatively, false export 
documents arc drawn up 
and the beer never crosses 
the Channel. This is known 
as diversion fraud. 

□ Bootleggers are ordered 
to pay the excise duty owed 
on beer smuggled In plus an 
on-the-spot fine. Their vehi- 
cle as well as the beer can 
be confiscated. Only big sei- 
zures result in prosecution. 
G Customs officers at the 
ports are seeing a growing 
amount of strong lager 
smuggled in. Excise duty 
rises according to the 
strength of the brew: for a 
pint of beer containing 4.1 
per cent alcohol by volume, 
the duty is 25.2p. 

□ There was a rise In the 
number of bootleggers 
caught smuggling alcohol 
and tobacco into the 
country In 1995. Customs & 
Excise reported almost 
5,000 cases and £14 million 
in taxes evaded. 


remanded in custody. Judge 
Valerie Pearlman adjourned 
sentencing until April 29 for 
Martin's assets to be 
investigated. 

The first -stage of Martin's 
seven-month operation in- 
volved collecting 27 lorry 
loads of duty-free beer from a 
bonded warehouse in Walsall. 
West Midlands, which he 
claimed were to be exported 
to Russia, Nigeria and Gibral- 
tar. Instead the goods were 
sold directly to shopkeepers 
in Britain. 

The second stage entailed 
shipping 230 lorry loads of 
beer to Calais, where he had 
set up a front company called 
Euro Beers and Wines, and 
then re-exporting it back to 
Britain where it was diverted 
on to the open market 


Pentagon blow to Gulf veterans I 


New study finds no evidence to 
support mystery war syndrome 


Ian Katz in New York 


JR FTER a huge study of 
j veterans of Operation 
J^RDesert Storm, the Pen- 
tagon has declared that no 
evidence has been found of 
the sucalled Gulf War Syn- 
drome which thousands of 
servicemen have complained 
of since the 1991 conflict 

Veterans groups in the 
United States say that as 
many as 3,000 servicemen 
have been killed and 120,000 
disabled by a mystery Illness 
contracted during the cam- 
paign to liberate Kuwait. 
More than 1.700 British veter- 
ans have complained of simi- 
lar symptoms. 

But the Pentagon has an- 
nounced that its most exten- 
sive survey of Desert Storm 
veterans found “no clinical 
evidence for a previously un- 
known, serious illness or 
'syndrome'." 


Dr Stephen Joseph, assis- 
tant secretary of defence for 
health aff a irs, said the $80 
million (£53.3 million) study 
established definitively that a 
range of health problems af- 
flicting Gulf veterans were 
not symptoms of a “focused, 
specific illness”. 

More than 18,000 veterans 
who feared they had suffered 
ill-effects from the war were 
examined in the study. Doc- 
tors found that more than a 
third were suffering from psy- 
chological or “musculoskele- 
tal” ailments. 

But the Pentagon investlga- 
I tors found the symptoms 
ware caused by a range of 
well-known Illnesses rather 
than any single disease which 
could be traced to exposure to 
a chemical or biological agent 
during the Kuwait campaign. 

The results appeared to 
support the conclusions of 
doctors from the department 
of veteran affairs who have 


examined more than 57,000 
forma- servicemen without, 
they say. identifying a pattern 
of symptoms that could be 
linked to the war. 

The Latest study is a signifi- 
cant blow to ca m paig n ers 
who have been fighting for 
governmental recognition I 
, that the largely sanitised war 1 
I left a legacy of health prob- 
lems, from extreme skin 
. rashes to memory loss and 
! fatigue. 

The Clinton administration 
has hardened its position, cm 
| Gulf War Syndrome since the 
president launched investiga- 
tive and treatment pro- 
I grammes two years ago prom- 
ising to “leave no stone 
unturned” in the search for 
the cause of Illnesses. 

The latest study is part of a 
programme intended primar- 
ily to treat veterans who be- 
lieve they may be suffering 
ill-effects. "We’re not saying 
that we've closed the book on 
this,” said a Pentagon spokes- 
man. "But 18,000 is a pretty 
powerful number." 

The unveiling of the study 
comes less than a week after a 


British doctor claimed that, 
troops may have suffered ir- 
reversible nerve damage after 
being given drugs to protect 
them against attack from 
chemical weapons. 

Dr Goran Jamal, of the 
Southern General Hospital in 
Glasgow, said he believed 
that breathlessness and head- 
aches suffered by a group of 
British Golf War veterans 
were probably caused by an 
anti-nerve agent vaccination 
given to all 51,000 British 
tropps deployed in the Gulf. 

After years of denying the 
existence of Gulf War Syn- 
drome, the Ministry of De- 
fence announced earlier this 
year it would conduct a statis- 
tical survey to establish 
whether Gulf veterans were 
more likely to have children 
with birth defects or suffer 

Guff n ve^M» i |n IJ1 foe”uS, 
Britain and Canada have 
complained of a broad range 
of symptoms. Including diges- 
tive problems, breathing diffi- 
culties, depression, weakness 
and muscular and skeletal 
disorders. 


continued from page l 
of pension rights for his 33 
years’ service. 

Rob MacGregor, the assis- 
tant secretary of the BrfU 
union, accused the society of 
"double standards of the 
worst kind". He pointed out 
that the Woolwich would 
have been expected to prose- 
cute any ordinary employee 
suspected of being involved in 
any financial irregularity. 

Negotiations are today ex- 
pected to continue between 
lawyers of the building soci- 
ety and Mr Robinson. 

Among the disputed ex- 
penses being negotiated are 
allegations that two Wool- 
wich gardeners regularly 
worked three days a week In 
the grounds of Mr Robinson's 
£450,000 private home in 
Brasted. Kent, it emerged last 
night 

Other allegations alsn in- 
volve suggestions that Mr 
Robinson failed to get proper 
authorisation when he 
charged the cost of a Range 
Rover to the Woolwich. And 
the internal audit committee 
is also concerned about sug- 


gestions that Mr Robinson 
made use erf company contrac- 
tors for refurbishing his 
home, including the installa- 
tion of a gym. 

The internal audit was or- 
dered to ensure nothing was 
amiss in the accounts before 
they were thrown open to 
City bankers preparing for a 
£3 billion stock market flota- 
tion of the society. 

Neighbours in Mr Robin- 
son’s village were taken 
aback yesterday. "He’s a very 
good neighbour and Tm abso- 
lutely shocked and stunned 
by what has happened." said 
one woman. 

A close friend, who also de- 
clared himself stunned by the 
news, said: “It doesn't seem 
real to me. 

“When you consider the 
facts, and how rich he is, it 
seems rather strange. I sup- 
pose we shall have to wait 
and see what comes out in 
due course. 

He added: ‘1 always felt 
he’d reach the top, he's one of 
those characters. All this that 
they're saying now about him 
just doesn't ring true.” 
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People’s choice . . . The Houses of Parliament have 3.000 visitors a week, and MPs receive 16 tickets each a day to admit parties of constituents photograph graham turner 

MPs plan to charge visitors 


£5 fee urged 
to end ‘abuse’ 
of Parliament 
guided tours 


David Hone to, Westminster 
Correspondent 


Palace of Westminster 


V:': I . »- >-■■■ V 





V ISITORS to the 
Houses of Parlia- 
ment may have to 
pay for the first time 
because MPs feel the 
present free system is being 
abused and is considered 
inappropriate for one of the 
nation's oldest Institutions. 

MPs are calling for a £5 a 
head entry fee for a guided 
tour of Parliament, to pay for 
a new' centralised booking 
system. Under the present in- 
formal arrangement, every 
MP can have 16 free tickets a ; 
day for constituents. Parlia- 
ment has more than 3,000 visi- 
tors every week. 

Yesterday the Guardian 
was told by a number of MPs 
who did want to be named 
that many of them, rather 
than take parties round them- 
selves, were paying door at- 
tendants £20 to take people on 
the extensive tour of Parlia-. 
ment, which includes visits to 
both chambers. 

One said: “There is basi- 
cally a black economy exist- 
ing inside Parliament” 

Some MPs are charging 
schools or constituency 
groups the £20, or telling 
them to pay the attendants 
themselves. Most attendants 
do two tours a day, earning 
£160- £200 a week on top of 
their wages on the four or five 
days a week tours are avail- 
able, depending on whether 
Parliament is sitting. 

There is also a market for 


path through the 
SZtfS&X'-- Palace of Westminster 
that visitors currently 
^ follow is known as tha fine 
of Route. Hare are the major 
sights dong the way. 
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permits — which admit 16 
people — because MPs do not 
always take up their quota. 

Details- of the MPs’ views 
have emerged in a confiden- 
tial questionnaire commis- 
sioned by the Serjeant-At- 
Arms Department, 

responsible for services to 
MPs. 

The survey — by the man- 
agement consultant Janet 
Levin Associates — reveals 
that most MPs feel "the pres- 
ent informal system [for book- 


[ ingsl was being abused and 
I was inappropriate for Parlia- 
ment”. The MPs praise the 
j door attendants for their “ex- 
cellent job”. 

The report saysc. “The most 
popular solution would be to : 
retain the existing guides but 
to organise tours centrally 
and charge a fixed rate. A £5 
per head charge, widely i 
agreed as acceptable, should 1 
make It possible to fund a can- I 
tralised system.” i 

Last night it was suggested ! 


What you pay 


Tower of London: 
Adults £8.30; children 
£5.50 

Buckingham Palace: 
Adults £8.50; over 60s 
£6; children under 17 
£4.50 • 

Alton Towers: Adults 
£17; children under 14 
£13: under 4 free . 

Legoland: Adults £15; 
seniors £11; children 3- 
15 £12; under 3: free 

Windsor Castle: Adults 
£8.50; children under 17 
£4-50; over 60s £6 

British Museum: Free 


that any move to introduce 
charges would require a vote 
of the Commons. This is not 
likely to be considered until 
after the Whitsun recess, 
when a whole of raft of other 
reforms will be put before 
Parliament by the Sejjeant- 
Al-Axms Department. 

Other proposals include the 
budding of a visitor centre in 
Parliament and for better 
refreshment and toilet facili- 
ties for disabled visitors, in- 
cluding wheelchairs available 


‘It’s a national 
institution and 
should be free 
for everyone’ 


Vhfek Chaudhary 
and David Hencfca 

THE thought of paying £5 
I to tour the mother of 
parliaments was as popular 
as a government announce- 
ment on tax increases 
among visitors queueing to 
watch the House of Com- 
mons in action yesterday. 

Nine out of 10 said they 
thought it was wrong, 
inappropriate or too expen- 
sive. One of the few sup- 
porters was a visiting Bul- 
garian, Igor Kontsenok, 
from the newly free-market 
capital Sofia, who said: 
“Given the cost of every- 
thing else. I think £5 for a 
tour is good value for 
money.” 1 

Bob D’Laoro, from the | 
more established free-mar - > 
ket tradition of Philadel- 1 
phia, the United States, : 
'echoed the sentiments of 
his eastera-European capi- 
talist colleague; “If it 


for loan, Braille signs, a loop 
system and a sign language 
interpreter on call. 

The report itself found MPs 
extraordinarily critical of the 
way the Serjeant-At-Arms De- 
partment is run. They accuse , 
staff of "ignoring visitors, un- 
approachab ility , near rude- 
ness and patronising atti- 
tudes” and having an 
“unwelcoming office layout”. 

One MP wrote: "You are 
not here to be custodians of 
the building and the tra di- 


means less queueing then X 
think it’s a small price to 

pay-” 

The rest — British and 
foreign visitors alike — 
were not enamoured with 
paid entry. Nmi Weitoft, 
from Eslov, Sweden, queue- 
ing to watch a debate in the 
House of Lords, said: ‘T am 
not really sure about pay- 
ing to see a parliament. X 
have been on a tour of Con- 
gress in America where it 
may have cost £4.” 

Bier daughter Maria, aged 
14, was more critical. “I 
don’t think we should pay 
at alL I don’t think we 
should pay to go into Buck- 
ingham Palace, the Queen 
is a very rich woman, she 
doesn’t need the money.” - 

Jonathan As pin, aged 27, 
from Frankfurt, added: 
“It’s a national institution 
and it should be free for 
everyone.” 

Albert Cottee, from Nice, 
said: “In France, it would 
cause a public outcry.” 

British visitors were even 
more sceptical. Eric Dupin, 
from Deptford, south Lon- 
don, and his sister Veroni- 
que. from Orpington, Kent, 
described it as a rip-off. “I 
don’t think we should be 
charged to go into our own 
parliament.” 


tions of hundreds of years. 
You are here as a service 
organisation, and your res- 
ponsibility is to see that mem- 
bers of parliament and their 
staff can carry out their jobs 
in the most efficient ways 
possible.” 

Other proposals in the 
report include an induction 
course on how to do the job 
and a “what to do on your 
first day” guide for newly- 
elected MPs, as well as a “wel- 
come pack” for staff and MPs. 


Michael White 
Political Ed Itor 


T HE Cabinet's decision 
to promise a referen- 
dum if a future Tory 
government decides to 
join a European single cur- 
rency last night prompted 
claims of victory from both 
sides in the party's simmer- 
ing civil war — and an omi- 
nous escalation of demands 
from its Eurosceptic wing. 

The most revealing sign of 
tension was the refusal by the 
Chancellor. Kenneth Clarke 
— five times — to deny 
rumours that he had taken 
the issue to the point of 
resignation. 

After repeatedly declining 
to disown his past criticism of 
referendums in general. Mr 
Clarke said he accepted the 
tactical necessity of this one 
to get the Tories through the 
next election before a deci- 
sion is required. 

"This is a collective deci- 
sion on which' we have all 
agreed, and there is certainly 
no dissent.” he said. 

But when he was again 
pressed on the resignation 
issue on Radio 4’s World at 
One. the Chancellor pointedly 
answered: “I did not threaten 
my colleagues with resigna- 
tion this morning. We have 
the agreement that there will 
be a collective decision when 
the time comes.” 

He repeated the careful 
“this morning" formula on 
Channel 4 News. "You don’t 
deal in threats.” he said. 

The pro-European Mr 
Clarke has been trying to 
keep options open on a single 
currency, and even claimed 
yesterday he could envisage 
circumstances in which the 
Franco-German blueprint 
would be damaging to the 
national interest, and he 
would argue against UK mem- 
bership. Few MPs can yet be- 
lieve that 

Loyalists claimed last night 
that John Major has privately 
been manoeuvring towards 
yesterday’s agreement for two 
years — despite public de- 
nials. The tactical thinking is 
that it will end the internal 
Tory row, marginalise Sir 
James Goldsmith's Referen- 
dum Party and expose Labour 
.to renewed charges of Euro- 
lbderalism. 

But within hours of Mr I 


Clarke. Malcolm Rifkind, the 
Foreign Secretary, and the 
Tory chairman, Brian Ma- 
whinney, unveiling the for- 
mula. backbench sceptics 
resumed the offensive. One 
MP. Ian Dun Can-Smith, de- 
manded a 60 per rent “Yes" 
threshold rather than a 
straight majority, which Mr 
Rifkind instantly rejected. 

The Foreign Secretary had 
earlier said the referendum 
would be couched in terms of 
"a simple neutral question" 
drafted by the Cabinet and 
stating that "the United King- 
dom should take part in a 
single currency” from a speci- 
fied date. Some sceptics smell 
a rat in that formula. 

With Bill Cash MP arguing 
that a referendum should be 
staged simultaneouslj’ with a 
general election, some sceptic 
allies privately declared “this 
guarantees that no future 
Conservative government 
will take us into a single cur- 
rency. To do so would simply 
smash the party to smither- 
eens” — by triggering the res- 
ignation of the Portillo-LUley 
faction. 

Yet the MPs in the all-party, 
pro-single currency European 
Movement welcomed the deci- 
sion for exactly the opposite 
reason. The announcement 
made it “much more likely 
that we will join a single cur- 
rency in the first wave during 
the course of the next parlia- 
ment”, the Tory MP Quentin 
Davies said — a prediction 
endorsed by Edwina Currie. 

Mr Clarke's emphasis on 
collective responsibility 
underlined Mr Major’s accep- 
tance that cabinet members 
would not be allowed to cam- 
paign for a “No” vote if the 
majority decided to say 
“Yes". It was a crucial 
element of the deal, along 
with acceptance that normal 
constitutional procedures — a 
cabinet decision "in the 
national interest” endorsed 
by parliament — would be 
upheld. 

While the shadow chancel- 
lor, Gordon Brown, last night 
mocked Mr Clarke’s conver- 
sion, Tony Blair's reluctance 
to make a firm referendum 
pledge — as distinct from 
"consultation" by referen- 
dum or an election — is 
bound to come under pres- 
sure from Labour MPs. 

Leader comment, page 8 


Top rugby club’s chairman 
and director on fraud charge 


Paul FRzpotiick, Rugby 
League Correspondent 

T HE chairman of Britain's 
top rugby league club, 
Wigan, and a director were 
last night charged with con- 
spiracy to defraud by police 
looking into allegations of an 
attempted bogus transfer 
deal. 

Jack Robinson, the chair- 
man, and John Martin were 
arrested at their homes early 
yesterday by police from the 
Greater Manchester force. 
They were bailed to appear 
before Wigan magistrates on 
May R the day Wigan play the 
rugby union team Bath in a 
historic meeting at Maine 
Road. 

A third man, Neil Cowie, 
who plays for Wigan and is 
Mr Martin's son-in-law, was 
arrested but later released. 
Three weeks ago Mr Robin- 


son, an antiques dealer, said 
there were several errors in a 
front-page article in the 
Wigan Observer which 
accused him of trying to set 
up a transfer deal involving 
Mr Cowie and Leeds. 

That followed an earlier 
report alleging that Mr Cowie 
was among Wigan players 
who were involved in 
drunken partying in a Tener- 
ife hotel shortly before the 
team were knocked out of the 
Challenge Cup by Salford. 

Since then the Rugby Foot- 
ball League has launched its 
own investigation into the af- 
fair, and detectives are under- 
stood to have visited Wigan's 
ground. Central Park, to in- 
terview players. 

The Salford defeat was the 
first suffered by Wigan in the 
cup for nine years. 

They have also been league 
champions for the last eight 
years. 



Let sick baby die, judge rules 


Ending of brain damaged girl’s 
‘living death’ not a precedent 


Clare Dy*r 

Legal Correspondent 


A PROFOUNDLY brain 
damaged three-month- 
old girl should be taken 
off the ventilator keeping her 
alive and be allowed to die in 
pence, England's senior fam- 
ily judge ruled yesterday. 

Sir Stephen Brown, pres'- 
donl of the High Court’s fam- 
tty division, said Baby C s 
future was quite hopeless. "It 
is a terrible thing to have to 
say ... it Is almost a living 
death." 

The British Medical Associ- 
ation had hoped Sir Stephen 
would lay down guidelines to 
help doctors faced with life- 
or-dcath decisions, over sev- 
erely disabled babies in up to 


1,000 cases a year to decide 
which cases should come to 
court; But he refused, saying 
each case must be decided on 
its particular facts. 

Sir Stephen said the baby's 
parents, doctors and consul- 
tant surgeons were all agreed 
it was not in the child's inter- 
ests to continue to be venti- 
lated artificially. “It is quite 
clear that this tittle baby does 
not have what can really be 
described as an independent 
existence." 

Arrangements would be 
made for ventilation . to be 
withdrawn, with sedation to 
“ease her- passage”, said the 
judge. She would die within 
an hour or sa 

The baby, whose young 
parents come, from Humber- 
side. is a ward of court and i 


cannot be named. Sir Stephen 
heard the case in open court 
because it raised issues of 
public importance. 

. Michael Taylor, counsel for 
the NHS trust hospital to Lin- 
colnshire caring tor the baby, 
told the judge she was bom 
eight weeks prematurely and 
had picked up a particularly 
virulent form of meningitis 

which had left her severely 

braindamaged. 

The prognosis was that she 
would never develop beyond 
the level of a six-week-old 
baby, would be blind and 
deaf, and would, be incapable 
of any social interaction. She 
had a life expectancy of up to 
two years. 

However, she would suffer 
distress and pain from the 
treatment and also if she 
were left without treatment 
To avoid pain, she would 
have to be sedated to an in- 
sensate level wito morphine. 

The judge said the parents. 


who were to court, had faced 
the situation bravely and rec- 
ognised what was in the best 
interests of their child. 

He said it was right that the 
medical profession should 
have recourse to the courts 

for assistance In difficult 
cases. Many moral, ethical 
and practical problems were 
involved. 

A spokesman for the Offi- 
cial Solicitor, who acted as 
the baby's guardian in the 
case, said: “For the time 
being, if we’re asked we will 
have to say all baby ventilator 
cases must come to court. Ac- 
cording to the BMA, if all 

these cases come to court 
there will be hundreds of 
them.” 

The British Paediatric 
Association is developing 
guidelines for doctors on 
when to withdraw life sup- 
port from severely damaged 
babies, but these are not ex- 
pected tor six months. 
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They have discovered it is not enough to be an accomplished 
writer of non-fictions life is incomplete unless they express 
themselves in a novel. As they do not write thrillers, we must 
assume that these men crave literary esteem rather than 
amusement or money; Their themes are weighty; their 
sex-scenes positively elephantine. 
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New cycle route 


Benlngbrough: Cycle UK's newest section. 
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Martin Wainwright hits the trail 
with cyclists inaugurating the 
first stretch of a 6,500-mile 
national transport system 



manor 

cleared 


A N ARMY major accused 
of the manslaughter of 
two soldiers in June 
199-1 was found not guilty at 
the end of the prosecution 
case at a court martini at Bui- 
ford. Wiltshire, yesterday. 

Jonathan Cinder, aged 36, 
of 29 Commando Regiment. 
Royal Artillery, had denied 
the manslaughter of Corpo- 
rals Robert Haivksley. 29. and 
Martin Bailey. 23. 

The two men. of the 
Queen's Royal Lancers, died 
when n rogue shell tired dur- 
ing an artillery demonstra- 
tion at SufQeld. Canada, hit 
their spectator trench. 

The major, from Newmar- 
ket. Suffolk, had denied the 
charges. The prosecution told 
the hearing that he had been 
running the exercise and 
owed a duty of care. The court 
was told that a shell had hit 
the trench where cite two men 
were sheltering. 

The prosecution said they 
did not hold Major Ginder 
responsible for any defects in 
| the girns, but the order to fire 
was given too close to the 
trenches. 

It was claimed Major 
Ginder had been guilty of 
gross negligence. Lieutenant 
Colonel Richard Austin, pros- 
ecuting, said: "By failing to 
see ail the guns on the ground 
early enough, errors on the 
guns were not appreciated 
until too late, and fatally so.” 
At the end of the prosecu- 
tion's case, Anthony Arlidge 
QC, defending, said It had 
failed to prove a prima facie 
case. 

He said the major had not 
been negligent and the prose- 
cution had failed to prove he 
had been so. 


Cyclists on the first stretch of the National Cycle Network along the Ouse north of York, with interesting markers by the way (belowJPHoroaRAPHs don mcphee 


Pedal pioneers launch £1 80m round-Britain route 


1 A /TFH a clatter of the 
1/ W Abingdon Differen- 
V V tial gears on bis 
1922 Triumph tricyle, John 
Coulson puffed on to the 
first link qf Britain's latest 
national transport system 
yesterday. 

Boundxig over recycled 
road chippings, the York- 
shire county councillor led 
a procession of cyclists on 
to the inaugural nine-mile 
stretch of the National 
Cycle Network, running by 
the Ouse north from York. 


“Only 6,491 miles to go," 
said Lucy Thorp of the net- 
work’ s organisers, Sus- 
trans — Sustainable Trans- . 
port — who were awarded 
£42.5 million Last year from 
the Lottery Millennium 
Fund towards the £180 mil- 
lion project. 

Behind her, a route map 
showed how designated 
cycleways, bike lanes on 
roads and other measures 
for pedal-powered vehicles 
will link Inverness to Corn - 1 
wall via Belfast. 


“We're delighted to have 
another visitor attraction 
here in North Yorkshire, 
and a safer route for cy- 
clists,’’ said Mr Coulson, 
removing his bowler hat at 
the fledgling route's cur- 
rent terminus, the National 
Trust mansion of Bening- 
brough Hall. Another cy- 
clist, Robin Hasler, Sustraus 
regional route surveyor, 
was meanwhile doing cost- 
benefit sums. 

“This network will give 
6.500 miles of cycle route 


Teaching union seeks 
abolition of Ofsted 


John Carvel 
Education Editor 


T HE most moderate of 
the teaching unions 
voted overwhelmingly 
yesterday for the abolition of 
the Office For Standards In 
Education, amid a barrage of 
protest at constant carping 
about flailing schools from the 
chief Inspector, Chris 
Woodhead. 

At the annnal conference in 
Torquay of the Association of 
Teachers and Lecturers, dele- 
gates were indignant at “the 
use of inspection as apolitical 
weapon”, and said advice to 
schools from unqualified and 
ill-trained Ofsted teams was 
unacceptable. 

With only one vote against 
about 600 teachers agreed 
“that in the interests of edu- 
cation Ofsted should be abol- 
ished unless any new govern- 
ment re-establishes its 
independent reputation be- 
fore it is damaged beyond 
repair". 

Peter Smith, the general 
secretary, said: "I can’t envis- 
age Ofsted regaining the pro- 
fessional credibility it needs 
if he remains as chief inspec- 
tor, unless he is prepared to 
listen to the criticisms that 
are being made." 


Robin Squire, the schools 
minister, denied that Mr 
Woodhead was following po- 
litical instructions from Gil- 
lian Shephard, the Education 
Secretary. He hinted that the 
department was uneasy about 
its lack of control over the 
chief inspector, who is under- 
stood to exploit direct per- 
sonal links with John Major, j 

"If I produced my officials ! 
and allowed them to speak : 
unrestrained, you would get a 
very interesting insight” he 
told the conference. Mr Wood- 
head was outside the depart - 1 
ment's operational control j 
and. was guaranteed 
independence. 

The ATL, which has tradi- 
tionally avoided the aggres- 
sive positions taken up by the | 
more militant unions, was ; 
responding to Mr Woodhead's j 
offensive against “15,000 in- : 
competent teachers", coupled 
with his refusal to recognise 
that rising class sizes may 
cause problems for teachers. 

Brian Waggett, a Mersey- 
side teacher, said schools 
were obliged to spend mil- 
lions of pounds of scarce 
resources preparing a paper | 
mountain of reports for 
poorly-qualified inspectors 
who largely ignored them. I 

"My school’s report looks ; 
as if it was written by a speak 


1 ,000 village ‘Ti rendy’ past master who now 
schools left champions traditional methods 


out of tables 


A BOUT 1,000 small village 
schools are likely to be 


C HRIS Woodhead’s past 
as a trendy teacher, 
who put contemporary 
working class novels on a 
par with Shakespeare and 
co aid not hold the attention 
of his class, was revealed 
yesterday at the confer- 
ence, writes John Carvel. 

The chief inspector 
now regarded as a leading 


#Aschools are likely to be 
omitted from the first pri- 
mary league tables which the 
Government intends to pub- 
lish early next year to mea- 
sure the performance of 11- 
y ear-olds, writes John Carvel. 

Robin Squire, the Junior 
education minister, said 
schools with fewer than 60 pu- 
pils may be excluded from the 
performance tables because 
they would have no more 
than 10 children eligible for 
assessment In any one year. 

The plan to publish pri- 
mary school performance 
tables was announced in Feb- 
ruary despite assurances that 
tests at ll would not be used 
for this purpose. The Govern- 
ment decided more competi- 
tion between primary schools 
would raise standards by 
alerting parents to schools 
gaining the best scores in 
English, ma ths and science. 

Mr Squire promised that 
the other 19,000 primaries in 
the tables will be able to 
check data before it appears 
and make corrections. 





Chris Woodhead: ‘lessons 
on sex before marriage’ 


WHEN MANKIND MEETS 


MACHINE, ANYTHING CAN 


HAPPEN... 


for the cost of widening 10 
miles of the M25,” he said. 
“With the environmental 
and safety advantages. I 
think that’s pretty good.” 
The network will eventu- 
ally link the 12-mile Cuck- 
oo Trail in Sussex to the 
Rising Sun and Tyne Tun- 
nel route on the north-east 
coast, to other new pro- 
tected paths and minor 
roads. The Wales Route 
from Holyhead to Cardiff, 
is due to open in May and a 
“trailblazer ride” in July to 


| raise money and support 
for the network will cover 
760 miles from Belfast to 
Land's End via Dublin and 
Holyhead. 

Local authorities have 
agreed to back planning ap- 
I plications along much of 
the route, as well as adding 
to the Millennium money. 
David Goodwin, leisure ser- 
vices officer for Hambleton 
council, which will take the 
network north from Ben- 
ingbrough. said: “We’re go- 
ing to offer hard cash, co- 


operation with Sustrans 
and help over planning.” 

The York route has also 
inaugurated a tradition of 
sculpture and waymarking 
intended as a feature of the 
network. Actress Joanna 
Phillips-Lane took a break ! 
yesterday from the 
National Lottery-based 
play Lucky Sods in York to 
christen a gilded iron sign- 
post. topped by York Min- 
ster and a globe, which now 
puzzles cows in a field by j 
the river Ouse. 
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your weight machine. It is 
about as interesting to read as 
Izal toilet paper and nowhere 
near as useful," he said. 

Andrew Mitchell, who 
teaches at Wellington Gram- 
mar School in Sutton, Surrey, 
where Mr Woodhead was 
once a pupil, said inspectors 
found teachers at their worst 
because their visits imposed 
“totally unrealistic 

conditions". 

Mr Woodhead, aged 49, be- 
came chief Inspector in 1994 
after gaining a reputation as a 
scourge of trendy pupil- 
centred teaching methods. 

Last night he brushed aside 
the association's criticism. “I 
am surprised that Peter 
Smith has sought to personal- 
ise the issue of inspection." 

Ofsted consulted widely 
with teachers last year on a 
review of Inspection proce- 
dures. and a new approach 
would be announced at the 
start of the summer term. 

Mr Squire said the Govern- 
ment was considering a 
longer-term reform to target 
inspections on schools most 
in need of help. “But what- 
ever the new system, I cannot 
see us ever returning to the 
old arrangements, where an 
average primary school 
might have 200 years between 
inspections.” 


advocate of traditional | 
methods — gave the chil- 
dren lessons on abortion, 1 
the unions and sex before 
marriage, according to a 
letter from a former pnpll 
read out by Sally Morrison, 
a teacher from Stevenage. I 

Mr Woodhead's idea of | 
classical literature was to 
study the works of Stan 1 
Barstow. “My mother ■ 
thought this was corrupt. I 
didn’t mind as these were 
lessons to muck about in. It 
was a good langb and we 
despised his attempt to be ; 
trendy.” said the letter 
from Nigel Marshall, who 
now teaches in Brighton. 

“I was amazed to find this 
teacher was head of O feted 
castigating us all for pro- 
gressive teaching and tell- 
ing us that there are 15,000 
bad teachers." 

Ms Morrison, a former 
colleague, said: “It irritates 
me to death that someone 
who could not do the job Is i 
telling me how to do mine 
. . . from what I know of his 
teaching, be would have 
been among the 15,000 bad 
teachers he now criticises.” 

Mr Woodhead told the 
Grant Maintained Schools 
conference in Birmingham 
last year “I was a student 
in the ' 60 s and I took into 
my first job as an English 
teacher in Shrewsbury 
many of the aspirations 
and values of that decade. 

“Now in my late 40s I see 
our task much more in 
terms of initiating young 
people Into the best that 
has been thought and said, 
equipping them to find a 
reasonable job and teach- 
ing them something about 
morality.” 
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When we asked one of our experts to calculate 
the variations on a theme provided by the BMW 3161 
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• Produce detailed plans Tor a 
tare been exposed to BSE. 


J SEJMST* 4 " ' nWion ^ aVrate^ 

•Pay fof 30% at the destruction ot . 
condemned eattto. about El 1 4m a year. The • / 

EU will pay tor the other 70%^C265rn a - •■ '/ 
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•Obey tighter EU-wrido rules on the’ »l 

processing and heat treating of 

carcasses for animal feed and non-food 
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• Stepupinspacnonsand . 

reg^ratioire of cattle to ensure that afl \ 

BSE -mfectod cattle are qufled. 



Minister’s arrogance alienates 
European partners as British 
meat industry remains on 
tenterhooks over jobs at risk 




Dairy farmer Nick Baker, from Focklington, North Yorkshire, reflects on an uncer tain future as the rural economy faces crisis photograph- john cobb 

Hogg’s mission ends in a humiliating defeat 


Stephen Bates 
in Luxembourg 


T HE hunched 

shoulders of the de- 
moralised British offi- 
cials who had sat up 
all night two nights’ running, 
negotiating to get the world- 
wide ban on British beef lifted 
at the European agriculture 
ministers meeting said it all 
yesterday. They had lost and 
they knew it 

One looked up mournfully 
as Douglas Hogg, the Agricul- 


ture Minister, bounced into 
view, his familiar fedora at a 
jaunty angle, and asked him 
how he was feeling after his 
curtailed night’s sleep. “Very 
Good Order! Ver* Good 
Order!" boomed the reply. 

Truthfully, though, the 
minister must know that the 
nearly 30 hours of negotia- 
tions in Luxembourg ended in 
total, humiliating defeat Mr 
Hogg went to the council to 
secure an immediate lilting of 
the ElTs British beef ban 
or at least to set a date to lift it 
— and to achieve European 


guarantees to pay up to 80 per 
cent cf the cost of destroying 
British herds. 

He managed to obtain nei- 
ther and. In the process, to 
pot the backs up of all 14 fel- 
low ministers through a mix- 
ture of bluster, incompetence 
and arrogance. Such is Mr 
Hogg's maTinar that, even 
when be was trying to be 
nice, they thought he was in- 
sulting them. 

The ministers were sur- 
prised that he appeared to be 
barking at them in a form of 
shorthand, because he had al- 


ready gone through some of 
the dptaiic in bilateral talk a 
with the Commission and did 
not appear inclined to spell 
out what had been agreed. 

It is difficult to overesti- 
mate the scale to which the 
Government has alienated its 
European partners. Even the 
National Farmers' Union, 
there to lobby the meeting, 
appeared incredulous at Mr 
Hogg’s performance. 

Diplomats shook their 
heads that Mr Hogg, knowing 
from previous discussions 
that the EU would demand de- 


tailed proposals for a selec- 
tive slaughter policy, name to 
Luxembourg with few con- 
crete plans in place. 

Jochen Borchert, the Ger- . 
man agriculture minister, 
stood up, waving a .suggested 
compromise and said* “This 
is not what I came here to 
read." He made plain that 
Germany will not accept any 
British beef until it has proof 
that BSE is eradicated. 

Other states concentrated 
on securing compensation for 
their termers, who have seen 
the price of beef and veal 


plummet. The Commission 
will buy in up to 30,000 tonnes 
of beef this month across all 
member states in a bid to sta- 
bilise the market 

Britain has been told it 
must produce detailed plans 
for eradicating BSE by the 
end of the month if it is to 
hope for the 70 per cent fund- 
ing the ministers agreed it 
may qualify for .to help 
towards its slaughter costs. 

Even this is not what it 
seems: part of the money will 
come from the refunds that 
Britain could anyway haw 


expected from the Common 
Agricultural Policy and it will 
have to meet the cost of dis- 
posing the carcasses. Some in 
the Commission estimate the 
true value of European fund- 
ing will work out at nearer 30 
per cent than 70. 

Mr Hogg's headwear in- 
trigued European officials. 
One. with former service In 
the United States, recalled the 
old Texan ranchers’ expres- 
sion for someone who talks 
big but does not have the 
wherewithal to back it up: 
“Hmm. All hat and no cattle." 


Firms only ‘days away’ from disaster, warn landowners 


Paid Brown 
and Owen Bowcott 

T housands of jobs in 
the meat industry 
remain at risk following 
the inconclusive meeting of 
farm ministers in Brussels. 

With exports of £10 million 
a week barred to British beef 
farmers and a serious loss erf 
confidence in the £30 million 
a week liome market thou- 
sands or cattle ready for 
slaughter became unsaleable 
as of yesterday. 

The European Union has 


agreed to buy 50,000 tonnes of 
beef and place it in store to 
ease the burden on formers of 
feeding cattle ready for mar- 
ket but this win only soak up 
part of the beef mountain. 

Part of the problem is that 
abbatoirs and cold stores are 
already full of beef killed be- 
fore the crisis began two 
weeks ago. 

Rwen Cameron, president 
of the Country Landowners 
Association, said:- “This is a 
grave crisis, with a whale 
range of firms that play a 
vital role in the rural econo- 
my unable to survive for 


many more days. We must 
unblock the meat chain now 
to avoid farther unjustified 
damage." 

Mr Cameron was enraged 
at the idea of compulsory 
slaughter cf animate in herds 
affected by BSE. bovine spon- 
giform encephalopathy or : 
“mad cow disease”. And file 
only result of culling milk- 
producing cows would be to ; 
leave Britain short of milk j 
and other dairy products | 
which would then have to be 
imported. 

He was encouraged that 
Douglas Hogg, the Agricul- 


ture Minister, had not agreed 
to wiping out dairy herds 
without consultation with the 
industry, but was alarmed 
that agreement between Brit- 
ain and the rest of Europe 
remained as far away as ever. 

The milk industry produces 
an annual income of £3.3 
billion and provides employ- 
ment for 41,000’ businesses. 
Slaughter of whole herds 
would cost many jobs. Every 1 
per cent of dairy cows slaugh- 
tered would cut £30 million 
from the value of tbe industry 
to the country. 

The National Farmers 


Union was equally disturbed. 
Kevin Pearce, senior policy 
advisor in the North-east 
said: “All formers are affected 
by this. 

“We are worried about our 
members and tbe whole c hain 
of businesses which depend 
on them. From my office I can 
see a market an abba to ir, and 
a meat processing factory. | 
They have all had to let work- 
ers go in the last two weeks.” 

In Geneva, the World 
Health Organisation an- 
nounced that it had reviewed 
the evidence and there was no 
risk of contracting Creutz- 


feldt Jakob disease (CJD) 
from consuming milk , dairy 
products or gelatin. 

The risk of triggering the 
degenerative brain disorder 
in humans by eating infected 
beef was “minimal” as long 
as strict sanitary measures 
were observed, said Dr David 
Heymann. director of the 
WHO’s division of emerging 
diseases. 

The emergency meeting, 
which brought together 30 
veterinary and medical ex- 
perts from all over the world, 
said there was still no firm j 
scientific evidence linking | 


BSE to a new variant of CJD. 

Meanwhile, suspicion that 
BSE may be passed to calves 
at birth as well as by infected 
feed — meaning that remov- 
ing older cows from the food 
chain would not entirely 
eradicate the disease — 
remain unresolved. 

Both the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries and the 
National Farmers Union sus- 
pect that a small number of 
the 250 animals diagnosed as 
suffering from BSE each week 
have been infected from birth 
rather than through feed con- 
taining BSE. 


Martin Wahnwright 

C ATTLE farmer Nick 
Baker was out in bis 
tractor sowing grass 
seed yesterday on the rim of 
the North York Moors — un- 
consoled by the lovely sur- 
roundings of his tenanted 
National Trust property. 

In the fields, food byres and 
calf-pens of Low Pasture 
Farm at Lockton, an impossi- 
ble situation is building up in- 
exorably: unsaleable cattle, a 
dally food bill of £430 and next 
year’s calves being bora into 
a world where their value has 
vanished. 

“We should have sent 40 
one-year-olds to Shrewsbury 
this week," said Mr Baker, 
who is 34 and has 20 years’ 
fanning experience on top of 
his father’s lifetime in the 
trade. “The firm which buys 
from us there has built up a 
very good business exporting 
carcasses to Italy, but now 
that’s stopped dead. Nothing’s 
allowed to move." 

Yesterday's news from 
Brussels brought no consola- 
tion for Mr Baker, who is con- 
vinced along with his York- 
shire colleagues In the 
National Farmers' Union, 
that wholesale slaughter of 
herds with a recent BSE re- 
cord, however small, would 
mean catastrophe. 

His hand went up last week, 
along with every other form- 
er's at a 350-strong meeting at 
Askham Bryan, near York, 
for the rival NFU plan to de- 
stroy "retiring” cattle — 
reaching the end cf their com- 
mercial life — instead of 
allowing them to enter tbe 
food chain. 

“There isn’t a compensa- 
tion policy which could com- 
pensate for the loss of our 
dairy herd here — 170 cows ~ 
and the 200 suckler herd my 
wife looks after at Driffield.” 
he said. 

The current EU insistence 
on slaughter also raises the 
question of re-stocking in Mr 
Baker's mind. Looking across 
at his Holstein Fries ians — 
and thinking about the Here- 
ford-cross- Fries ians his wife 
supervises — he said: “Where 
do they think we're going to 
get BSE-free stock from? If we 
import cattle from Europe, 
they may well have BSE cases 
among them. They, can’t give 
a guarantee.” 

The animals at Low Pasture 
have suffered only one BSE 
case in six years. "That was 
three years ago. and there's 
no suggestion erf anything 
now," he said. 
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6 WORLD NEWS 

Jonathan Freedland in Washington profiles Ron Brown 

‘Super-salesman’ rose 
from Harlem to cabinet 


The n-*rdian Thursday April 4 1996 


T HE apparent death of j 
Ron Brown rote the i 
Clinton administra- 
tion of a cabinet high- 
flyer, party wizard and one of | 
the few African-American 
politicians to reach the very 
heart of the United Slates 
government. 

Mr Brown won plaudits 
from Republicans and Demo- 
crats for his transformation 
of the role of commerce secre- 
tary from a low-key post into 
that of a "super-salesman" for I 
American goods. j 

Although he faced intense 
scrutiny for what Republi- 1 
cans claimed was extra va- , 
gance at government expense, 
most in Washington credited 
Mr Brown’s frequent foreign 
trips with a huge surge in US 
export orders — worth an es- 
timated 813 billion 

(£8.5 billion) in a single year. 

It Is partly thanks to his 
personal advocacy that the 
commerce department still 
exists at aH Many of the 
Republicans who took control 
of Congress in the 1994 land- 
slide wanted to shut the 
agency down — a move Mr 
Brown resisted fiercely. 

But Ron Brown is likely to 
be remembered best as a con- 
summate party manag er He 
took over as chairman of the 
Democratic National Commit- 
tee in 1989 when party morale 
was at an aE-time low after 
the humiliating election de- 
feat of Michael Dukakis the 
previous year. 



Few gave Mr Brown much 
chance of success, yet within 
four years he was credited 
with a key role In Bill Clin- 
ton's winning presidential 
election. The commerce job 
was his reward. 

Polished in the eyes of his 
friends, slippery to his oppo- 
nents, Ron Brown cut a dis- 
tinguished figure in the often 
bland circles of Washington 
power. Charming, and with a 
fondness for Italian suits, he 
had little in common with 
either the old-style party 
bosses or the leadership of the 
black civil rights movement. 

He prided himself on mov- 
ing effortlessly between white 
and black America. He was 
one of the few US politicians 
equally at home addressing a 
southern Baptist church or a 
business breakfast 

But there were blots on Ron 
Brown's copybook. Human 
rights groups criticised him 


Polished in the 
eyes of his friends, 
slippery to his 
opponents, Brown 
cut a distinguished 
figure in the often 
bland circles of 
Washington power. 


for coddling oppressive 
regimes, like China's, in his 
(logged pursuit Crf lucrative 
trade deads. In February 1996 
he became the subject of an 
inquiry by an independent 
counsel — the special prose- 
cutor of old. 

He was accused of conflicts 
of interest since, as commerce 
secretary, he dealt with gov- 
ernments — including Viet- 
nam — that he had previously 
represented as a Washington 
lawyer and lobbyist 

He was reprimanded for 
failing to disclose his finan- 
cial interests in a tangle of 
communications businesses. 
And there was the question of 
the $400,000 he received from 
a company he co-owned, even 
though he had invested no 
money in the firm and it 
made no profit 

Attention focused on a 
costly townhouse in Washing- 
ton which, it was suggested. 


Mr Brown might not have 
paid for himself. 

President Clinton paid trib- 
ute yesterday to his friend 
and colleague. 

There is bound to be con- 
cern at the White House 
about how to replace a man 
many tipped to head Mr Clin- 
ton’s re-election campaign. 
Ron Brown didn’t want the 
job, but he admitted few were 
better qualified for it 

There will be equal anxiety 
about the apparent loss of the 
administration's strongest 
link with the black commu- 
nity. With the exception of 
retired general Colin Powell, 
no black American had risen 
to higher rank in the US exec- 
utive branch. 

He crafted the administra- 
tion's Big Emerging Market 
strategy, rooting out new op- 
portunities in Latin America 
and Asia. His past itinerary 
included trips to Russia. 
South Africa and the West 
Ra wit and Gaza hi* 5 latest mis- 
sion was. once again, about 
spotting a new chance — this 
time construction contracts 
in Bosnia. 

Friends said Ron Brown 
learned to be at ease with 
people from his father, who 
managed the Theresa Hotel in 
Harlem. Mingling with the 
likes of Billie Holiday and 
Duke Ellington left Ron 
Brawn with a confidence that 
never wavered. He was. it 
seems, a man who embraced 
life and feared nothing. 
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US court boost to assisted suicide 
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Ian Katz in New York 


T ELE United States 
moved closer to legalis- 
ing euthanasia this 
week when a federal ap- 
peals court overturned a 
state law barring doctor- 
assisted snicide for the 
second time in a month. 

The Second OS Circuit 
Court of Appeals struck 
down the New York bar on 
doctors prescribing lethal 
drugs to patients on the 
grounds that terminally ill 
people have the same right 
to end their lives as those 


on life support machines. 
The ruling follows develop- 
ments which have turned 
assisted snicide into the 
most pressing moral Issue 
to face the American court 
system since the judicial ar- 
gument over abortion. 

But yesterday’s appeal 
court conclusion will not 
save George Delury, a New 
York editor, from jail far 
helping his wife to commit 
suicide last year. . 

Mr Delury, aged 63, be- 
came a cause cetebre among 
right-to-dle activists last 
month when he accepted a 
plea bargain which will ! 


require him to serve a six- 
month sentence for giving 
Myrna Lebov, aged 52, a 
fatal cocktail of drugs on 
July 4. 

He claimed Ms Lebov, 
who was suffering from 
multiple sclerosis, was de- 
termined to end her own 
life but prosecutors said he 
had encouraged her to com- 
mit suicide far his own 
convenience. 

The appeal court ruling 
does not affect Mr Delury 
because it specifies that 
only doctors may help 
people to take their own 
lives. 


The three judges found 
that the New York law 
against assisted suicide was 
unconstitutional because it 
effectively discriminated 
against patients who were 
not on life support. Pa- 
tients who are artificially 
being kept alive may opt in 
advance to be “switched 
off”. 

The New York ruling will 
only add to the circus-like 
atmosphere surrounding 
the trial of the “suicide doc- 
tor’’ Jack Kevorkian who is 
being prosecuted in Michi- 
gan for helping two sev- 
erely ill “patients” to die. 
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. . Defiant inmates of Caseros prison outside Buenos Aires peer out of holes in the wall during a wave of jail 
s Argentina inyolving'4,00flprisoners in fivepenitentiaries: • ..photoqiwhauqustoabtubi 

I Mexico fury at US police 
beating of migrants . 
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Christopher Reed In Los 
Angeles and Phfl Gunson 
In Mexico CHy 


GROW GROSS NET NET I GROSS GROSS IGOTMS GROSS ROT NET 

pj. CAR. pj. CAR. I pn. CAJL I ju. CAR. pj. CAR 


HALIFAX TESSA 2* Sun dm! rare 

Matured TESSA* 

BONUS GOLD* <I/tch*tta* Born*) 
£ 100 . 000 + 

£90.000+ 

£29.000+ 

£10.000+ 

Monthly Income Option HnduUmi: Bonus) 
£ 100 . 000 + 

£90.000+ 

£25.000+ 

£10.000+ 

SOLID GOLD’ 

£90.000+ 

£29.000+ 

£ 10 , 000 + 

£9,000+ 

£900+ 

Munlhlv Ihohih; Opium 

£90,000+ 

£29.000+ 

£10,000+ 

£9.000+ 

£900+ 

LIQUID GOLD* 

£29.000+ 

£10.000+ 

£9,000+ 

£2,900+ 

£900+ 

£90+ 

ASSET RESERVE CHEQUE ACCOUNT 
£90.000+ 

£29.000+ 

£10.000+ 

£9,000+ 

YOUNG SAVERS* 

MAXIM CURRENT ACCOUNT 
£2.000+ 

£90+ 

MAXIM 

Under 21 and Scudctu Maxlmj 
CARDCASH 

£90+ 

CARDCASH 

Under 2 it 

MATURED FUNDS ACCOUNT* 
£10,000+ 

£2,000+ 

Month!}- Income 
£10,000+ 

£ 2 , 000 + 

TREASURER’S ACCOUNT* 

£2,900+ 

£500+ 

£1+ 

CLOSED ISSUES 
TESSA GoW 
Including maturity bonus 
Halifax TESSA* 

Including mat urity bonus 
Deposit £500+ 

£90+ 

Monthly Savings £500+ 

£50+ 

i Day Xira £200+ 

Special Investment Account (1st Issue) 
Special Investment Account find Issue) 
5 Year Term Sum; 

S ub s c r ipt ion Share 
Matured Subscription Share 


Trinity Road. Halifax 
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CHANGES TO RATES 
Halifax Building Society announces new rates 
for certain savings and banking customers 
from 6th April 1996. 

CLOSED ISSUES. If your account is a closed 
issue (one which is no longer available to 
new customers) you may close it without 
losing any interest if you transfer the money 
into any Halifax account. This does not apply 
to TESSA Gold and Halifax TESSA. 

•The rates shown apply to both the deposit and 
share account versions of these products. 

POINTS TO NOTE. Interest wffl be paid net after 
the lower rate of income tax (20% from 6th April 
1996) has been deducted unless you have 
completed a registration form and made a 
declaration to comply with Inland Revenue 
regulations. The net rates shown, which are only 
1 examples and have been rounded, assume the 
lower rate of income tax has been taken off. All 
interest rates quoted may change. ^Special races of 
interest on certain accounts paid to savings and 
h anlring customers who appear in onir records as 
being under 21 or have Student Maxim. If your, 
account balance is less than £50 you will not 
receive any interest unless you appear in our 
records as being under 21 Cor, if your account is a 
Maxim account, you appear in our records as being 
under 21 or a student). Compounded annual rates 
(CAJL) apply when fun interest remains in your 
account. tTbe non-resident rates of interest are 
payable to individuals who are not ordinarily 
resident in the UK and who complete an 
appro pri ate declaration form. Bonus Gold and Solid 
Gold non-personal accounts (such as accounts held . 
by clubs, charities and trusts) are no longer 
available to new customers. 

Full account conditions and details of when interest 
is paid, and how to qualify for tbe TESSA Gold, 
Halifax TESSA. Halifax TESSA 2 and Bonus Gold 
bonuses, are available from any Halifax branch. 
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T HE California police 
beating of two Mexican 
flTft g ffl immig rants hpa 
thrown into confusion a right- 
wing drive to make aliens a 
political Issue in this year’s 
American elections. 

Tbe Mexican government's 
protest expressing "outrage, 
at discriminatory attitudes" 
and "institutional violence” 
brought sympathy from Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton, who has 
been assiduously courting the 
Golden State and its rich haul 
of votes. He expressed con- 
cern and ordered tbe FBI to 
investigate the case. 

Some Republicans advise 
I caution in ar pinitrng the anti- 
immigration mood in Califor- 
nia. They fear a backlash, 
with their supp o r te rs labelled 
as extremists and losing votes 
from nnwilgrant s Who have 
become American citizens. 

Others, including Califor- 
nia's Governor Pete Wilson, 
who is managing Senator Bob 


Dole’s campaign in bis state, 
are determined to push on 
wife immigration and posi- 
tive discrimination as the 
issues to galvanise conserva- 
tive voters. 

The 15-second video of the 
two white officers beating a 
man and woman after a mo- 
torway chase over 70 miles, 
was shown on television in 
Mexico and across the world. 

In Mexico City, politicians 
of all parties joined the gov- 
ernment in calling for an end 
to "institutionalised vio- 
lence” against migrants and 
to the “anti-immigrant di- 
mate" fostered by US 
politicians. . . . 

The foreign ministry said 
the “evident abuse of author- 
ity revealed in this case con- 
firms the urgent need . . to 
eradicate discriminatory atti- 
tudes”. and called for a swift 
and just investigation. 

The treatment erf Mexicans 
in the US Is a highly sensitive 
issue in Mexico. 

In California, however, the 
beating was not greeted wife 
uniform outrage. Many saw 
fee film of nearly 20 illegal 


immigrants leaving the truck 
as more evidence of what Pat 
Buchanan called fee “alien 
invasion" of migrant workers 
in California. 

It was pointed out feat the 
truck was a potential death- 
trap. As it sped along at up to 
80mph, tiie camper top blew 
off exposing the people in the 
back. All could have been 
thrown out and injured or 
killed in an accident 

The beating. which 
reminded many of the 1991 as- 
sault by white police on black 
motorist Rodney King ex- 
poses fee police again to 
charges of endemic racism. 

The two Riverside county 
officers, now under paid sus- 
pension, have records of vio- 
lence. One, Tracy Watson, 
was investigated last July for 
shooting a suspected car 
thief. He was cleared of im- 
proper behaviour. 

His colleague Kurils Frank- 
lin had a reputation of 
“roughing up Mexican- Amer- 
icans and harassing them all 
the time", said Gilbert Cha- 
vez, director of an Hispanic 
civil rights group. 


Taxing times for Cubans 


The state wants a slice of the private-sector 
pie, reports Juanita Darling in Havana 


F OR the first time in : 
more than three de- i 
cades, an unwelcome 1 
visitor bas returned to 
Cuba: the tax collector. 
Most of the youthful Cuban 
population has never paid 
fax. | 

Cabans once considered 
the abolition of taxes ! 
among the triumphs of the ' 
revolution that brought Fi- 
del Castro to power in 1959. 1 
Income taxes were eiimi- ; 
nated almost immediately . 
after the revolutionary 
■ leader's tanks rolled into 
Havana, and the. last ves--j 
tige of taxation — a payroll 
tax — was eliminated a few | 
years later. 

Viviana TogoreS, an econ- 
omist, said Cuba was forced 
to reimpbse taxes because 
of the success of - family 
businesses,, which were le- 
galised two years ago. . 

“One group of people was | 
earning incomes far above j 
the rest of the population, ! 
and the faxes are an at - 1 
tempt to attenuate the dif- 
ferences a little,” she said. 


“These people were not 
contributing to the federal 
budget, but they were bene- 
fiting from government 
services.” 

She said workers in state- 
owned companies use their 
profits to contribute to the 
federal budget. Govern- 
ment workers — about 
three-quarters of the 
labour force >— still do not 
have to pay taxes. 

OswaJdo Gutierrez, aged 
56, remembers well what 
faxes were tike — he was an 
accountant until the revo- 
lution made his 'profession 
obsolete. Now he Is a 
retired lawyer, whose fam- 
ily sells pastry on the street 
In front of their apartment. 
And he well understands 
Ms Togores’s arguments for 
taxes. - - 

“Every country in tbe 
world bas taxes,” he said. 
“But It’s only fair to tell us 
how much It is.” 

Cubans say that the big- 
gest source of confusion is 

that the government has 
begun imposing taxes, even 


though congress has yet to 
pass the regulations that 
will be used to enforce a tax 
law approved last Decem- 
ber. Rules for big compa- 
nies and individuals who 
earn dollars are dear: com- 
panies pay a percentage of 
profits which varies ac- 
cording to industrial sec- 
tor; individuals pay a grad- 
uated tax starting at $2,400 
(£1,500). 

As most Cubans under- 
stand It, the fax law pro- 
vides tittle incentive to in- 
vest because it is based on 
gross income, with no pro- 
vision for the deduction of 
expenses. 

“None of the family 
businesses here keeps, led- 
gers — not income or ex- 
penses or anything,”, Ms 
Togores says. 

That is not entirely true. 
Mr Gutierrez records' his 
transactions in a neat' two- 
column ledger, which he 
reviews closely to make 
sure that the family pastry 
stand clean a profit. But 
without knowing what his 
.taxes will be, he no 
longer calculate his profit. 

“Bring back the accoun- 
tants.” he said Los An- 

geles Times. 
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un hunts Bosnian mass graves 
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JufanBoiger in Zagreb" 


U nited nations 
war crimes investi- 
gators began exam- 
“ting suspected mass 
*"£2? f ltes 111 eastern Bosnia 
yesterday, in search of the 
remains of up to 8,000 Mus- 
Jwis missing since the Serb 
capture of Srebrenica last 
year. 

A six-man team of forensic 
experts from the UN’s war 
crimes tribunal based in The 
Hague set out under Ameri- 
ran military protection to 
mark and survey sites north 
and west of Srebrenica, a for- ! 
mer UN “safe area", where 
most of the missing are 
thought to lie buried- Bxhu- 
mation of the suspected 
Braves is expected to begin 
within the next month. 

The US 2nd Brigade based 
m n ® ar ] > y °f Vlasenica has 
provided a team of about 100 
men. eight armoured cars, ar- 
tiUeiy and attack helicopters, 
which will intervene if the fo- 
rensic team comes under 
threat while working on Serb- 
held territory. 

The provision of security 


for war crimes investigators 
new role 

2^ *5? Nato-led Implementa- 
tion Force (I- For), whose com- 
tove been trying to 
resist the expansion of their 
peacekeeping mandate. It is 
believed the force agreed to 
the new responsibilities after 
pressure from the United 
States gove rnment 

® osl ^ an Serb forces ovbt- 
Jjf® sovernment-con- 
frolled enclave around Sre- 
brenica in July 1995 
sweeping aside Dutch UN : 
“■oops who were supposed to 
help secure the safety of local 
Muslims in a DN^decIared 
* safe area”. Most of the 
women and were 

bused to government terri- 
tory. but almost all the men 
were rounded up and few 
have been seen since. 

Survivors have told Investi- 
gators of mass executions and 
the use of bulldozers to bury 
thousands of bodies. Days 
after the fall of Srebrenica, US 
spy satellites photographed 
areas of freshly dug earth in 
six locations north and west 
of Srebrenica. 

Several sites have been vis- 
ited by journalists. In mid- 










{BOSNIA. 




January near the village of 
I Glogova, five miles north of 
Srebrenica, the Guardian awH 
a group of American journal- 
ists found bones and decom- 
posing body parts on two 
patches of raw mud. 

The Bosnian Serb political 
and military leaders, Rado- 
van Karadzic and General 
Ratko Mladic have been in- 
dicted by the Hague tribunal 
for their part in the Srebren- 
ica massacres, but the 60,000- 
strong I- For force baa so far 


1 been reluctant to conduct a 
manhunt for fham . 

| In an interview published 
yesterday in the Washington 
Post the chairman of the US 
joint chiefs of staff General 
John Shalikashvili, said he 
opposed snatch operations 
against war crimes suspects. 

The Hague tribunal baa five 
war crimes suspects in its 
custody. Three others have 
been arrested and are await- 
ing extradition elsewhere in 
Europe. Fifty indicted sus- 


’ pects are at large — 44 of 
them Serbs. 

The tribunal said It would 
report the government of 
romp Yugoslavia (Serbia and 
Montenegro) to the UN Secu- 
rity Council within 10 days 
for its lack of cooperation in 
the pursuit of war criminals 

The Yugoslav authorities 
handed over two suspects on 
Saturday, but a tribunal judge 
blam ed Belgrade for giving 
refuge to three military offi- 
cers charged with orchestrat- 
ing the massacre of 260 civil- 
ians In the Croatian town of 
Vukovar in November 1991. 

The tribunal was due to 
hand over a Serb colonel to 
the Bosnian government last 
night after ruling on Friday 
that there was insufficient 
evidence to indict him. Chris- 
tian Chattier, the tribunal 
spokesman, said Nato had 
refused a request to Dy Colo- 
nel AJehsa Krsmanovic back 
to Sarajevo for questioning on 
genocide charges. 

Nato is only bound to assist 
the tribunal in cases involv- 
ing indicted war crimes sus- 
pects. Mr Chartier said the 
tribunal was trying to ar- 
range alternative transport 
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World news in brief 

Iraq makes fast buck with 
‘cancelled’ lOO-dollar bills 


I RAQ has seized on the intro- 
duction of new 100-doliar 
notes in the United States to 
boost its embattled economy. 

A headline in the state-rim 
al-Jumhuriya newspaper an- 
nounced: "America cancels 
100-dollar bill”, spreading 
panic among Iraqis who rely 
on dollars as protection 
against hyperinflation. 

Old dollars are still valid, 
but in a rigidly controlled 
country where the govern- 


ment dictates the flow of in- 
formation, the campaign was 
a huge success. 

Iraqis rushed to exchange 
dollars for previously 
shunned Iraqi dinars, provid- 
ing S adda m Hussein’s govern- 
ment with an infusion of tens 
of millions of dollars, diplo- 
mats in Baghdad estimated. 

The dinar, which hit a re- 
cord low of 3.000 to the dollar 
in December, has surged to 
about 700. — AP. 


Oliver North’s Cult disciples 
vests go public ‘murdered’ 


O LIVER NORTH, the for- 
mer United States ma- 
rine colonel who made his 
reputation through covert 
operations, is going public 
A bulletproof vest manu- 
facturer co-fomided by Lt 
Col North in 1989, will offer 
shares to the public' in 1997. 
according to a filing with 
the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission (SEC). 

Col North, who unsuc- 
cessfully ran for a US Sen- , 
ate seat in Virginia in 1994 
and now reaches thousands 
of listeners as a talk-show 
host stands to get a rise if 
the initial public offering 
goes as planned. 

The Guardian Technol- 
ogies International Lac in 
Virginia sells protective 
vests through police and 
government contracts and 
has more than 850 custom- 
ers. — Washington Post. 

Briton is shot i 


T HE Swiss judge leading 
the inquiry into the 
deaths in 1994 of 54 members 
o f .th e Order of the Solar 
Temple cult said yesterday 
that all but 15 of the victims 
had, in effect, been murdered. 

Andr§ Filler, an eyaThinwig 
magistrate; also said there 
was no evidence that any kill- 
er or witness had survived 
the killings in two Swiss vil- 
lages and a dd resort In 
Quebec, Canada. 

Mr Piller told journalists 
that, in his opinion, the main 
Instigator was the head of the 
cult Joseph di Mamhro, who 
was in an advanced state of 
paranoia when he ordered the 
“transit” of followers. 

Mr Piller said Luc Jouret, a 
Belgian homeopathic doctor 
who acted as the cult's guru 
but was clearly under Di 
Mambro’s control, had also 
been involved. — Reuter. 


dead in Angola 

A British aid worker. Chris 
Seward, aged 46, was one of 
three aid workers killed by 
gunmen in on ambush on an 
Angolan road that had been | 
divlnred safe by the United 
Nations. 

They were travelling in a 
UN vehicle on the road from 
Rengucla to Cuba] when the 
gunmen struck. — Reuter. 

Chechens fight on 

Chechen villagers fled air 
strikes yesterday as rebel 
leaders poured scorn on Pres- 
ident Boris Yeltsin's peace 
initiative and vowed to fight 
to (he last man. — Reuter. 

Voortrekkers 

while South African farmers 
arc set to move to new homes 
in Mozambique in a 1990s ver- 
sion of the 19th century Great 
Trek. — Reuter. 

Threat to plant 

Tite US defence secretary, 
William Perry, said yesterday 


that the United States would 
not rule out military action to 
stop Libya producing chemi- 
cal weapons at a new under- 
ground site. — Reuter. 

Hostages freed 

Inmates at a top- security 
prison in Aparecida de Goia- 
nia. Brazil, released 10 of 
their 18 hostages yesterday 
and will receive more than 
£63.000, cars and weapons fbr 
their getaway. The 43 inmates 
said they would release two 
other hostages as authorities 
deliver the guns and getaway 
cars. — AP. 

Clocking up 

The United States will change 
from Standard Time to Day- 
light Time on Sunday. Clocks 
will move forward one 
hour. — AP. 

Resignation blow 

Two Indian government min- 
isters, P. Chidambaram (com- 
merce) and M. Arunachalam 
(industry), resigned yester- 
day. dealing a blow to the 
Congress Party before the 
general elections. — Reuter. 


Strike leaves minister footsore 


A GERM AN cabinet minis- 
ter had to ford a river on 
foot and walk several miles 
in a cold rain to avoid vio- 
lent protests by striking Bo- 
livian transport workers. 

Curl-Dieter Spranger, 
Germany's minister for 
economic co-operation and 


development, and about 20 
journalists were returning 
on Tuesday night from a 

visit to Lake Titicaca when 
police made them take a de- 
tour to the airport. Officers 
said protesters were throw- 
ing rocks and blocking the 
main route. — AP. 


yesterday approved a bill which seeks to control smog levels 
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Now there’s no stopping you. 

The BT Internet service has arrived, the simple, economical and reassuring 
way to get on-One. Easy to install with on-screen help and guidance, you’ll be in safe 
hands from day one. 

Full Application software. 

Discover a whole universe of information, entertainment education and more. 
Browse the web. exchange e-mails, chat on-Kne, download software and transfer files. 

Guidance and support 

If you need assistance or have a problem well be there to help 7 days a week on 
our La-call number. 
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“Whentheycamefflid said I 
was to marry Iqbal, I told them 
it was not my age to be 
married. They got the gun out 
and said they were going to 
shoot my mum if I didn’t do it® 


62 page 4 
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Referendum; UK-style 

Major seizes the initiative for the Europhiles 


WHETHER by accident or ripsig n. John 
Major has come op with the right 
solution to demands for a refer endum 
on the European single currency. Yes- 
terday the Cabinet endorsed his plan 
for a general election manifesto com- 
mitment to hold a referendum if and 
when a future Cabinet opts to fo ke 
Britain in and Pa rliam ent has also 
given its approval. The question facing 
the voters under a future Conservative 
government would therefore, rightly, 
be very specific. Parliament has voted 
to join: do you approve or not of going 
in on the appointed date? This is the 
only sensible way to do it and as with 
so many of Mr Major’s critical deci- 
sions it combines principle and prag- 
matism in equal measure. 

Let’s start with the principle. Refer- 
endums are good not bad, and though 
there is a serious constitutional argu- 
ment based on parliamentary sover- 
eignty to be made against them, we do 
not agree with it Our parliamentary 
system is not enough. It is essential that 
voters should be entitled to choose the 
path for the future. It is desirable to 
involve the nation in big debates about 
its own destiny. We need more opportu- 
nities of this kind to revive citizenship. 
Parliament is not enough, but referen- 
dums are not enough either. We should 
see this development as part of the 
essential regeneration of public life. 

That is why it is also essential that 
reforenduzns are part of the parliamen- 
tary process not antagonistic to it A 
referendum on an open ended question 
is no use to anyone. For example, it 
makes no sense to ask: “Do yon sup- 
port or oppose the UK's participation in 
a European single currency?" because 
for most people the answer will always 
depend on the circumstances. The only 
question that is both meaningful and 
responsible Is one to approve or disap- 
prove a specific course of action at the 
time it is proposed to take it 


Only a total innocent would imagine, 
however, that this is why Mr Major has 
chosen this approach. He has done it 
because it sticky tapes his party 
together for a while an the issue which 
continually and fundamentally divides 
it A manifesto commitment to an “if- 
and-when” referendum leaves all other 
options open, a crucial victory for the 
party's pro-Europeans. It does not lock 
the party irrevocably into support for 
the single currency, nor into opposition 
to it It spikes Sir James Goldsmith's 
guns good and proper, a key consider- 
ation. On the margins, yesterday’s deci- 
sion may tip a few voters back to the 
Tories in Staffordshire South East a 
week from today. 

The principal opponent of the refer- 
endum. Kenneth Clarke, has had to 
swallow something for which he has no 
taste. But in every other respect he has 
won. The single currency has not been 
ruled out for the coming or any other 
parliament There will be no pre-emp- 
tive referendum of the sort which the 
Europhobes want Any referendum will 
only come at the end of the political 
process and, crucially, only to support 
entry as a matter of government policy. 
Normal collective responsibility means 
that ministerial opponents of the single 
currency would have to resign or shut 
up. From now on it is the Europhobes 
who will have to make the resignation 
threats, not the Europhiles. 

Not for the first time, Mr Major has 
tilted the balance of power to the prag- 
matists and away from the ideologues, 
to the left and away from the right In 
the long run, the momentum of the 
political argument is moving in favour 
of British membership of a single cur- 
rency. But there are many hurdles to 
jump before the Oarke-Heseltine, pro- 
European scenario is finally played out 
Par one thing, the Conservatives have 
to win a general election. Without that 
all the rest is merely hypothetical 


Referendum: Israeli-style 

For Shimon Peres it is a bid to win the election as well 


REFERENDUMS MAY not be so good 
when they change the agreed terms of 
negotiation between two equal part- 
ners. Next month Israel and the Pales- 
tinians are supposed to begin negotia- 
tions towards a final settlement It is no 
secret why Shimon Peres has just an- 
nounced that any agreement win be 
subject to referendum. He hopes to 
neutralise argument at the forthcoming 
Labour Party convention and, most of 
all. to counter Likud’s claims in the 
forthco ming general election. Yasser 
Arafat complains that there was no 
previous mention of raising this addi- 
tional hurdle to an agreement. But so 
far Palestinian criticism has been fairly 
restrained and there is some awareness 
of Mr Peres’s need to ward off the 
challenge of the Likud opposition. How- 
ever opposition will sharpen if the t alk s 
do not actually start on time. 

The theory advanced by the prime 
minister’s advisers is that floating vot- 
ers will be more likely to vote for 
Labour if they know they will have 
another chance to judge the peace pro- 
cess before it is concluded. The sub-text 
of the voters' hesitation is the belief 
that Mr Peres is going to accept, at the 
end of the day, a sovereign Palestinian 
state. This is a fair assumption, broadly 
hinted at over the past year off and. on 
the record by officials dose to the 
prime minister. It is also the only fair 
solution. Quite apart from arguments of 
natural justice, only if core sovereignty 
is fully recognised will the problems of 
the settlements and Jerusalem have 


any chance of solution. Some Israeli 
commentators even argue that Mr Per- 
es’s real objective in offering a referen- 
dum is to secure the freedom to negoti- 
ate a Palestinian state behind its 
facade. For could one really imagine the 
Israeli public rejecting an eventual 
agreement of this kind? The alternative 
would be to risk a new intifada if 
Palestinian aims were thwarted at such 
a late stage. 

Mr Peres has cited as precedent the 
promise, first made by Yitzak Rabin, to 
submit any agreement with Syria to 
referendum. Yet the Golan Heights is 
primarily an issue of territory rather 
than people: it is certainly not at the 
core of Syrian national identity. Many 
Palestinians will find it hard to accept 
the subtle logic of the Israeli commenta- 
tors: they will suspect a ruse to frus- 
trate what for them has been the object 
of the whole exercise — to achieve for 
the Palestinian people, however 
reduced the territory, their own 
national home alongside the one occu- 
pied by the Jewish people. Yesterday 
the Israeli foreign minister Ehud Barak 
suggested that the “final status” talks 
are unlikely to start as scheduled on 
May 4 — while denying this had any- 
thing to with the elections scheduled 
for May 29. This is a mistake: a formal 
be ginning at least would help retain a 
degree of Palestinian confidence. The 
lesson of recent tragedies is that the 
longer the .process takes, the more 
chance is offered for terrorism to throw 
it off course. 


Education is the key to growth 

The only puzzle is why politicians don’t make a virtue of it 


THE ANNUAL conference of the Royal 
Economic Society this week provided a 
useful crash course in what’s wrong 
with the UK economy — and what to do 
about it Three papers were particu- 
larly geared to improving Britain’s per- 
formance. One concluded — rather 
frighteningly — that the net impact of 
takeover bids in the long run is to 
reduce by 1.5 percentage points the 
return on capital of companies making 
the takeover bids. It found that invest- 
ment-ied growth is much more benefi- 
cial for companies than acquisition-led 
growth. If true then Labour's plan to 
make proposed mergers jump over a 
“public interest" hurdle before being 
authorised may be doing everyone a 
favour including the companies con- 
cerned. They would then be left with 
more profits with which to prove the 
conclusions of a second conference 
paper showing that profitability rather 
than low inflation is the key to higher 


investment in new technology. This 
may help to unravel the mystery of why 
there is virtually an investment strike 
In manufacturing industry (capital 
spending was down five per cent in the 
last quarter) despite low inflation and 
fair economic prospects. 

The third paper affirmed what can’t 
be repeated too often: that the educa- 
tional attainment of a country's work- 
ers has a major impact on its rate of 
economic growth, particularly (as for as 
Industrialised nations are concerned) 
in higher education. This research also 
found that countries with higher levels 
of human capital tend to invest more in 
physical capital (plant and machinery). 
Since investment is the engine of eco- 
nomic growth it follows that education 
spending could speed up a country's 
pace of growth. Why then are the two 
main political parties so frightened to 
include higher educational spending in 
their manifestos? 



Letters to the Editor 


Jury finds for the Court 


T HE Government's wish 
to curb the powers of the 
European ■ Court of 
Human Rights comes as no 
surprise (Ministers seek curb 
on rights. April 3). The ethos 
of human-rights instruments 
has barely permeated the po- 
litical culture. The whole 
point of tham was to subject 
legislatures and domestic 
courts to a "higher law” on 
protecting fundamental 
rights. It was a deliberate en- 
croachment on the doctrine of 
national sovereignty in this 
limited sphere. This has noth- 
ing to do with the EU and 
everything to do with the aspi- 
rations of the international 
community, post-HoIocaust to 
establish a set of universal 
ethics. 

This Government’s res- 
ponse would be entirely dif- 
ferent If more judgments 
were in its favour. It is not 
that many years since the 
European Convention was 
heralded by the same forces 
that now seek to muzzle It; for 
example, when the European 
Court effectively outlawed the 
closed shop in the UK or the 
European Commission found 
in the Government's favour 
over the GCHQ trade-union 
ban. The main opposition par- 
ties are committed to incorpo- 
rating the European Conven- 
tion into UK law as a first 
stage towards a UK bill of 
rights. This latest onslaught 
gives them the opportunity to 
proclaim their adherence to 
international human rights 
as a crucial aspect of their 
moral vision. 

Francesca King. 

Policy Consultant, 

Charter 88, 

3-11 Pine Street, 

London EC1R OJH. 


T HE European Court has 
now established a sub- 
stantial body of precedents 
clarifying the meaning of the 
European Convention and 
this thankfully cannot be in- 
fluenced by pressure from 
Malcolm Rifkind or anyone 
else. Giving all countries the 
right to vet the judges ap- 
pointed from other countries 
might in fact be a good thing, 
because it might lead to more 
judges with a real under- 
standing of human rights. 

Incorporating the European 
Convention into domestic law 
would of course save some 
embarrassment abroad, but I 
am sure that the Foreign Sec- 
retary knows that allowing 
courts in this country to as- 
sess some of the decisions 
that his colleagues make 
against the standard imposed 
by the Convention would lead 
to many defeats at home too. 
John Wadham. 

Director, Liberty, 

21 Tabard Street 
London^ El 4LA. 

E VEN within the EU there 
is an intolerable differ- 
ence in the quality of justice 
between the northern 
countries and those countries 
which border the Mediterra- 
nean. The only objective cri- 
teria we have for fairness of 
trial lie In Article 6 of the 
European Convention of 
Human Rights and the deci- 
sions of the court made under 
it. 

Our files are littered with 
complaints by Britons and 
others incarcerated in the 
prisons of Europe who have 
given us grounds for belief 
that they may be victims of 
circumstance. The only pro- 
tection is the Convention's 


requirements, as a number of 
truckers held vicariously res- 
ponsible for loads they had no 
opportunity of inspecting 
would testify. 

Basic justice cannot be 
made subject to regional 
variations. * 

Stephen JakobL 
Director. Fair Trials Abroad. 
Bench House, 

Ham Street 
Richmond TW10 7HR. 

T HE Court is widely per- 
ceived as a much-needed 
last resort for UK citizens 
who feel that their human 
rights have been breached by 
domestic Acts of Parliament 
— laws created by MPs preju- 
diced, for example, against 
gays, transsexuals, travellers, 
and other minorities. Succes- 
sive Conservative govern- 
ments of recent years — 
elected on a minority of the 
national vote — have also 
posted through many other 
measures which have had 
profound human-rights impli- 
cations for us an. 

John Jackson. 

70 Natal Road, 

Streatbam, 

London SW166HZ. 

I S THIS the first step 
towards denying humans 
rights altogether? There is 
something pretty appalling 
about a government wanting 
to cover up its record rather 
than investigate abuse. 

Who can blame individuals 
going to Strasbourg when 
“British justice” is Increas- 
ingly seen as a contradiction 
in terms? 

Ivor Stuart-ColwilL 
37 Wickham Close, 

Haywards Heath, 

Sussex RH16 IUH, 


A bitter pill 

I IMAGINE some men have a 
view that extends beyond 
their own navel, unlike Fran- 
cis Cottam (The pill men find 
hard to swallow, April 3). 
Fear and loathing of new sci- 
entific developments may be 
all the rage, but owe more to 
Luddism than life in the 
1990s. 

There are a lot of men out 
here, in the real world, who 
will be perfectly willing to 
suffer a little water retention 
and premature thinning so 
that their partner doesn’t 
have an unwanted pregnancy. 
If you consider the lengths 
many women go to to prevent 
such occurrences it perhaps 
isn’t too much to ask of her 
partner to take a little respon- 
sibility. Comparing a shiny 
dome with a screaming, un- 
wanted, expensive child, I 
know which I’d prefer. 

Cottam also talks about the 
health havoc wreaked on 
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women (all three million of 
them) firing; the pill. No ef- 
fects “emerged after almost 30 
years" — every single proven 
effect has been known about 
since development 
Perhaps Mr Cottam has 
never met a woman he cares 
about but clearly he’s not one 
to take responsibility in a 
relationship — if it means 
any inconvenience at all to 
him, 

David Nolan. 

80a Bathurst Gardens, 

London NW10 5HY. 


S OME of the “guinea pigs” 
apparently became spotty, 
greasy-faced, fet and irritable. 
Dr Fred Wu or Manchester 
University is hoping to 
achieve a 100 per cent success 
rate with this new form of con- 
traception. Not unrealistic, I 
don't suppose, with the fairer 
sex having to put up with that 
little lot With a little adjust- 
ing, f wonder if it could also 
cause chronic wind? 

Gavtn Wilks. 

50 Granville Road. 

Manchester M14 6AE. 


Labour needs to stop and search its conscience 


I N HIS attack on Labour's 
support for the Govermenfs 
new anti-terrorism measures 
(Commentary, April 3), Mar- 
tin Kettle has foiled to grasp 
the nettle. It is essential that 
the police have the necessary 
powers to combat any new 
terrorist campaign in the UK 
It is obviously true that these 
new powers will not prevent 
all terrorist attacks. But they 
might succeed in permitting 
the early detection of some. 
This is justification enough 
for these extra powers. And a 
permanent ceasefire in North- 
ern Ireland would bring the 
need for these new powers to 
an end. To suggest that Jack 
Straw, in supporting these 
measures, has foiled some 
sort of political machismo 
test is absurd. 

John Hutton MP. 

House of Commons. 

London SW1A0AA. 

I T Is no surprise that the Pre- 
vention of Terrorism (Add- 
itional Powers) Bill is provok- 
ing a rebellion amongst 


Labour MPs since this is the 
sole intention of the BilL The 
sudden need to increase 
police powers with a bill 
rushed through Parliament 
only three weeks after the 
renewal of the Prevention of 
Terrorism Act has nothing to 
do with the tight against 
terrorism and everything to 
do with a desperate govern- 
ment trying to find a chink In 
the armour of the opposition. 
If Labour votes against the 
measures they can be por- 
trayed as soft on terrorism 
and if foe leadership instructs 
the party to vote in favour. it 
risks a rebellion from foe 
back benches. 

John O ’Farrell- 
23 Or Lando Road. 

London SW4 OLD. 

I ABOUR have naively 
L~placed a timebomb under 
their very own backsides. If 
the police behave with their 
customary sensitivity and 
restraint these new Jaws will 
be as popular as the poll tax. 
Last night I overheard some 


students discussing whether 
they would allow themselves 
to be searched in the street If 
only a minority decides on 
the latter course, a Labour 
government could soon be 
faced with the option of either 
jailing hundreds, maybe thou- 
sands, of citizens, for resist- 
ing foe exercise of arbitrary 
power, or not jailing them, de- 
spite the feet that they have 
defied foe law. 

One way or the other, ten- 
sion between police and pub- 
lic. particularly the minor- 
ities and the young, will rise 
to dangerous levels. The po- 
tential for civil commotion 
and riot will be great - 

And all because the only 
principle New Labour ac- 
knowledges is that principles 
must always be subordinate 
to short-term expediency and 
moral sleight-of-hand. 

Either way, like Jim Calla- 
ghan in 1979, they have lost 
the Irish vote. 

Mali Ward. 

Lucerne Road, 

London Ns. 


On women and labour: unpaid, 
paid and reproductive 


I FULLY agree with Nick! 
Griffin (Letters. April 2) on 
the subject of a woman’s 
choice to stay at home. How- 
ever, might I offer a note of 
caution to all those consider- 
ing parenting as an alterna- 
tive career? 

Firstly it is emphatically 
not a soft option* and people 
constantly devalue it by con- 
sidering it so. Secondly, one 
has very little status in soci- 
ety because one is economi- 
cally non-productive for sev- 
eral years, and one's 
contribution to the happiness 
and stability of one's children 
is also not valued. Thirdly, 
society appears to have very 
little use for 406omeihings. 
however well qualified, who 
seek useful employment after 
the children have become 
mare self-reliant 
Mary M Glazier. 

3S Parkfield Road. 

Broughton, nr Chester. 
Flintshire CH4 OSE. 

C ERTAINLY most people 
given the choice between 
staying at home and "writing, 
painting, gardening" etc and 
going out to work would 
choose the former. But this is 
to accept a very narrow defi- 
nition of work. Your corre- 
spondent presumably regards 
writing, painting etc as "lei' 
sure activities’* because there 
is no wage attached to them. 

Hence, the decision for 
women between work and 
home is not really one of 
work or leisure, but of 
whether to have a wage or 
not. The decision to "stay at 
home" is therefore one which 
is simply not open to many 
women, and. where it is, it is 
almost by definition not open 
to many men. Somebody has 
to pay the bills. 

So long as work is equated 
with exploitation then it Is 
clear that most workers will 
continue to avoid it whenever 
they can. 

The luxury of avoiding paid 
employment, however, relies 
on foe paid' labour of foe 
working classes who will con- 
tinue to provide the tools nec- 
essary for foe leisure of those 
who have opted out This is 
not the same thing, however, 
as women retreating into foe 
home, to work, albeit unpaid, 
for a husband or other 
partner. 

Dave Middleton. 

Department of Sociology, , 
London Guildhall University, 
Old Castle Street 
London E7 2NT. 

S O NOW we hear that most 
women want to stay at 
home contrary to popular 
feminist belief. But is this a 
real choice or lack of opportu- , 
nity? perhaps it is due to 
being socialised into a “home- i 
maker" role by parents, , 


teachers and then employers. 
Policies just perpetuate the 
myths of women ns child-car- 
ers and housewives. Male- 
dominated companies rely on 
an army of homemakers. 
Men don't have the choice of 
paternity leave. 

For most women it is a con- 
stant juggling act. Can the 
same be said for men who 
combine having children 
with successful careers? I’m 
all for real choices. 

Maria HilL 
2 Uchester Road. 

Weymouth, 

Dorset DT4 QAW. 

D O men want prolonged pa- 
ternity leave, or does 
Claire Rayner want them to 
want it (Women, April 1}? 
Most men I know could not 
tolerate six months in the do- 
mestic sphere, never mind 
the anxiety about whether 
their careers would still be 
waiting on their return. 

As someone who has suf- 
fered from severe post-natal 
depression and the conse- 
quent disintegrating mar- 
riage, my suggestions are: 

• An Income for women who 
choose to. or who have to, 
stay at home with young chil- 
dren. This recognises that 
what they do is work, and 
means that they do not have 
to go cap-in-hand to their 
partner for the money for a 
visit to the hairdresser. This 
sounds horribly materialistic, 
but I do believe it would make 
a difference to our sense of 
ourselves as people. The 
allowance would be payable 
to fathers who stayed at home 
with their children, and in 
the case of single parents, 
would be a living wage; 

• Public cr&ches so that 
parents could drop off foe 
baby for an hour or so, and do 
something life-enhancing — 
which can be as simple as 
shopping — when your world 
has shrunk to four walls; 

• Fewer articles in maga- 
zines and newspapers, and 
fewer books, which make par- 
enthood into a second career, 
instead of another part of life, 
as it used to be; 

• Fewer “experts” who make 
a living out of telling other 
people where they go wrong; 

• Real treatment for this 
dreadful illness — more 
specialised ro other-and- baby 
units. Most people are given 
ineffective anti-depressants 
and expected to get on with it. 
Caroline Smith. 

Norwich Croft, 

Birmingham B37. 


Please Include a lull postal 
address, even on e-mailed 
letters, and a telephone number. 
We may edit letters: shorter 
ones are more likely to appear. 
We regret we cannot 
acknowledge those not used. 


A Country Diary 


WEXFORD, IRELAND: Now 
that I have some results of the 
research on my grandfather, 
Laurence Murphy, sea cap- 
tain of Wexford town, I 
thought I’d share them with 
readers. I found through foe 
Wexford Librarian a news- 
paper account dated March, 
1897, of the voyage of his 
schooner. Express. Before 
this voyage he was master of 
the brig. Fame, later of the 
John Milton (3,000 tons) en- 
gaged in the China tea trade. 
When he retired he bought 
his own Wexford schooners, 
Alice and Kate, named after 
his daughter and wife respec- 
tively, the Topaz and foe Ex- 
press. On the night of March 
27, foe Express left Dublin 
with Captain Murphy and 
tour crew (one being his 
young son. James, taken as a 
treat for the trip; the mate, 
John, his brother). The schoo- 
ner ran into thick fog and 
heavy seas off the Wicklow 
coast and struck foe notori- 
ous Arklow Bank, part of that 
graveyard of a thousand 


ships. Tumultuous seas broke 
over her. My grandfather had 
a gangway unshipped to 
launch foe boat The thunder- 
ing waters smashed the small 
boat to pieces and swept Laur- 
ence Murphy away before the 
eyes of his son. Jamas, and 
his brother, John. The crew 
“took to the rigging to which 
they clung, drenched with 
spray and numbed with cold". 
At 11.20am on March 28,tbe 
Arklow Lifeboat arrived but 
could not get close. “The boy, 
James Murphy, with tip line 
around his waist jumped into 
the sea and swam towards the 
lifeboat” When he got half- 
way it became clear to his 
companions that if they held 
on to foe rope, their very life 
line, he would be lost .“After 
a moment's consultation" 
they released the rope and 
James reached the lifeboat 
The schooner's mast snapped, 
carrying away foe three men, 
Murphy. Connors and Keogh, 
who gave their lives for foe 
boy. ; 

SARAH POYNTZ 
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Surfing a European 
supercul-de-sac 


COMMENT AND ANALYSIS 9 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


A T Westminster, while 
the politicians enjoy 
(heir Easter break 
(Ann Wlddecombe's off to 
Corfu again, apparently, on 
another of her Club 18-50 
pleasure jaunts), work at 
Westminster goes on. The 
Deputy Assistant Sergeant 
at Arms has written to mem- 
bers advising them that TV 
engineers wUl be adapting 
their sets, enabling them to 
pick up four new channels. 
Sky News and CNN are 
two . . . but what are these 
other two? Sky Sports and 
Sky Sports 2? How odd. just 
a few weeks after Parlia- 
ment acted to stop Mr Mur- 
doch snaffling the events for 
those very channels. No offi- 
cial explanation has been of- 
fered yet, but rumour sug- 
gests the decision has been 
made as a result of a 
National Heritage misun- 
derstanding involving Kel- 
vin McKenzie's cable chan- 
nel, Live TV. "It’s all Mrs 
Bottomley’s doing," says my 
anonymous source. “She 
thought Lunchbox Volley- 
ball was on Sky Sports 2 ." 

M eanwhile, iam 
reluctantly forced to 
grass on my so- 
called rival at the Telegraph 
to Virginia’s husband 
Peter, the excitable MP for 
Elthara. Mrs Bolraondely, 
the paper's diarist reports, 
has been attending White- 
hall meetings wearing a 
badge of Jas from Babylon 
Zoo. Where do they get these 
ridiculous confections? Bol- 
mondely must swing into 
action at once. 

T HE phone rings. It Is 
Terry Major-Ball. "I'm 
a bit tired, actually .” 
says Terry. "I didn't get 
home until 4am. 1 was at 
Peter's. You know. Peter 
Stringfellow’s." It was his 
second visit to the club in a 
week. "I'm a little gad- 
about, aren't I?” he says, 
but on this note his tone be- 
comes more serious. The 
Daily Express has pub- 
lished a story suggesting 
that Mohammed Al Fayed 
has offered to employ Terry 
as a doorman at Harrods. "I 
think someone's having a 
giggle at my expense,'' he 
says. "There was talk a 
while ago about having 
lunch with Mr AI Fayed, but 
I didn't want to. With that, 
shall we say, certain diver- 
gency *n opinion about his 
citizenship. I didn't th ink It 
would be in anyone's best 
Interests." Terry thinks the 
jibe might have been a snide 
comment on his writing 
skills, but I assure him 
otherwise: indeed, his book 
Major Major (published 
shortly In paperback) will 
soon become Book of the 
Month. So who, I wonder, 
could have planted such a 
mischievous piece of non- 
sense? "I couldn't com* 

ment," he says darkly, “but 
someone's been a little bit 
n aughty." 

P OLICE in Canada are 

celebrating an out- 
standing piece of de- 
tective work, after three 
burglars were tracked 
down in the town of StLau* 
rent. The three men broke 
Into a motel and stole a safe 
containing *1,000. Unfortu- 
nately, the money was in 
loose change. Even , 

unfortunately, the safe had 
a hole in its bottom. Having 
followed the trail for two 
miles, police found theznen 

slumped in a garage, too ex- 
hausted to move- 

I mSug 
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K ENNETH Clarke is a 
brave and. forthright 
fellow. He has an 
opinion about Brit- 
ain's future in Europe and, .be- 
cause he saw this being 
eroded every month by the 
Conservative Party, took a 
stand against promising a ref- 
erendum on the ginpTo cur- 
rency. Yesterday, he came out 
I blustering, and the Euro- 
phobes, true to the blackmail- 
er's tradition, said, the refer- 
endum they’d been dem- 
anding was a great 
disappointment This did its 
bit to spin the story Clarke's 
way. But nothing diminishes 
the magnitude of his defeat In 
anything but the shortest 
term. His case was that Brit- 
ain must remain free, if and 
when interest demanded, to 
enter a European economic 
and monetary union. And he’s 
got a promise that the Tories 
won't formally refuse to try. 
But the decision yesterday 


makes it less likely, no matter 
the cost of remaining outside, 
that a Conservative govern- 
ment will ever exercise the 
option. That isn't because a 
referendum would reach a 
negative verdict On the con- 
trary, a referendum would 
probably say Yes. It would 
have been preceded, after alt | 
by a government decision, a 
p eriiamentai y decision . and,' . 
I almost certainly, opposition ' 
assent, together with mobili- 
sation of the entire establish- 
ment in favour of what had I 
been decided. So the people I 
won’t get to the way. It will 1 
be. instead, the politicians I 
Under the guise of populist ; 
consultation, what is being ! 
confirmed is the veto of the I 
politicians. In short a Conser- ' 
vative g ov e r n ment has made < 
it almost impossible for itself 
to hold a referendum at alL 
Rearii forward, if you will, 
into the real world which Mr 
Major, brokering his way 
through the many abstract hy- 
potheses that underlie this 
deal, invites us to consider. 
He has won the election. EMU 
beckons. He would quite like 
to take sterling tn. Britain 
will otherwise lose. But there 
is the further little problem of 
the Cabinet confined yester- 
day under an obligation to 
maintain its collective soli- 
darity. Not for Mr Major a 
repeat of the Labour experi- 


ence in 1975, when Harold 
Wilson, compelled to hold a 
European referendum as the 
only way to keep his party 
together, was also compelled 
to allow the Cabinet to split 
and argue against Itself for 
the duration of the ca m pa ign 
Mr Major redes out that possi- 
bility, and Mr Clarke regards 
this as a crucial clause of the 
concordat the two of them 
have reached. 

But where does it lead? Mr 
Portillo win be left with two 
options. Either to change his 
mind about the issue, or leave 
the Cabinet And not just Mr 
Portillo but perhaps four more 
cf the present Cabinet, plus un- 
told others who will be to line 
to join it after the They victory. 
Silence would not be a possibil- 
ity. Ministers may be accus- 
tomed to biting their tongues 
about private decisions they 
don't like, but the whole point 
of a referendum is that it is not 
private. The public occasion, 
demands a public p osi ti on Star 
politicians who have staked so 
much on radical hostility to 
EMU, and on their image as 
defenders of the natio n, to side- 
step this apotheosis would be- 
tray their very reason for 

mrtgHng . 

What therefore, does their 
leader do? He is surely not en- 
couraged to bring the issue 
forward. Pledged to a solidar- 
ity he can't enforce, he could 


be excused for seeing the 
greater wisdom to not putting , 
it to foe test Being a leader 
who puts foe maintenance of ; 
party unity above all things. : 
what is there far him in pro- 
moting a policy to which, to 
any case, there are plenty of ' 
easy objections that will tend I 
to push foe longer-term inter- : 
est comfortably over foe hori- 1 
zon? Why should he take a de- ' 
cislon that's certain to split 
i the Cabinet, whether before 
or after half its members have 
< resigned, in circumstances 
that heave no hiding-place for 
, the myth of collective 
agreement? 

Some may regard this anal- 
ysis as placing too much 
weight on foe principled com- 
mitment of the ministers in 
question. By the time we're 
talking about, maybe, they 
will genuinely have seen the 
merits of EMU. And after all, 
only one minister left the Cab- 
inet to pick up the gauntlet 
Mqjor threw down when he 
put his leadership on the line 
last summer. Ambition knows 
rather few limits in modern 
politics. Yet ambition need 
not, in fact be put to foe ques- 
tion. I believe the certainty of 
division, and the potential for 
departures, will act as a major 
constraint against the case, 
however strong it becomes on 
economic grounds, for press- 
ing on to EMU. The threat of 
resignation did not work for 
Kenneth Clarke, because he 
never meant to resign. It will 
work for his enemies to more 
deterrent effect 


O NE mustn’t forget, of 
course, the deep 
realms of academe i 
from which all these 
speculations emerge. They 
are unlikely to have to be ver- 
ified. because the Conserve- > 
lives are unlikely to win the 
election. The referendum 
pledge does nothing to alter 



An unwise path 


On this page last year Lord Donaldson 
warned that Michael Howard’s continued 
interference with the judiciary could lead 
to despotic government. Here he argues 
that yesterday’s proposals would force 
judges to hand down unjust sentences 


S ENTENCING pol- 
icy. and indeed all 
penal policy, 
should have four 
objectives. First, 
retribution or foe just punish- 
ment of the offender for what 
he did in the circumstances 
to which he did it. Second, foe 
protection of the public. 
Third, the deterrence of 
others who might be tempted 
to commit similar offences. 
Fourth, foe rehabilitation of 

the offender. 

These objectives are clear 
and would, I think, achieve 
universal acceptance. Thfy 
have nothing to do with the 
election of particular politi- 
cians or particular parties. 
Justice and political ambition 
are the most inappropriate of 
bedfellows. And they are not 
furthered by soundbites such 
as “if you don’t want the time, 
don't do foe crime”. 

Whilst these objectives are 
clear, their achievement is 
fraught with difficulty. It 
might be thought that every 
offender would fall into one of 
three distinct categories. 
Then* would he "the bad*' 
who would «le serve . ami 


receive condign punis hm e n t 
There would be "the mad” 
who would deserve and 
receive treatment And there 
would be “the sad", the inade- 
quate in our society who 
yield to pressures that others 
would resist They would de-. 
serve and receive help and 
support in one form or an- 
other. Alas the reality is dif- 
ferent Most offenders to a 
greater or lesser extent fall 
into more than one category. 
Deciding upon what is foe 
appropriate sentence is a skill 
only to be acquired by experi- 
ence and training based upon 
detailed research. There are 
no simple answers. Some mis' 
takes are inevitable. That is 
why we have a system of 
appeals which enables sen- 
tences to be corrected both by 
increases and decreases. 

As Lord Taylor, the Lord 
Chief Justice, has pointed 
out, the rule of law, to which 
all foe political parties sub- 
scribe, requires that the crim- 
inal law shall be governed by 
established principles, for it 
is this law which defines 
i what is regarded as unaccept- 
able and pimlslinble by soci- 


ety. It should not be subject to 
arbitrary change according to 
the vagaries of fashion. 
Whilst change there must be, 
it should be evolutionary. It 
should be based upon foe 
result of extensive research 
and consultation with all 
those involved in the sharp 
end of the system, ie the judi- 
ciary including the magis- 
tracy, foe Parole Board, foe 
probation service, prison visi- 
tors, the Prison Service, foe 
police and many others. This 
has not happened, and it is for 
from clear to what extent it 
will now happen. 

It is against this back- 
ground, that we need to look at 
the Government’s latest pro- 
posals. Two of them are be- 
yond doubt revolutionary, 
namely for mandatory mini- 
mum sentences to the case of 
third offences of burglary or 
the supply of drugs and man- 
datory life sentences for 
second offences of rape or 
serious violence. Neverthe- 
less they aH deserve to be 
considered dispassionately 
upon their merits. 

At present the public and, 
in particular, the victims of 
crime are dismayed when of- 
fenders are released after 
they have served between a 1 
hatf and two-thirds of the sen- 
tence passed by the judge, i 
Such releases are in accor- ’ 
dance with a law passed in 
1991. This dismay is under- 
standabie, but the public is 
unaware that foe remainder 
of the sentence is suspended 
.and can be activated if the 
offender reoffends before foe 


fUU sentence has expired. The 
Government proposes that 
the law shall be changed in 
order to achieve what it calls 
"honesty in sentencing”. In 
future the sentence passed by 
foe judge would be that which 
the offender will spend in 
prison. Sentences would, of 
course, appear much shorter 
than at present What would 
now be announced as a three- 
year sentence would be an- 
nounced as one of 18 months. 

This is a real problem and a 
solution must be found. How- 
ever, the Government's pro- 
posal is likely to achieve foe 
worst of all worlds. The pub- 
lic will be outraged at foe 
apparent shortening of sen- 
tences, and to response sen- 
tences will tend to become 
longer, thus increasing foe 
prison population. In addition 
the deterrent effect of the sus- 
pended part of the sentence 
would be lost, a very limited 
supervision period wing sub- 
stituted. 

The next proposal is that 
burglars and drug dealers 
who twice re-offend should 
foce a minim um sentence of 
three years' imprisonment in 
the case of burglars and seven 
in the case of drug-dealers 
(the equivalent of six and 14 
years at present). The funda- 
mental objection to this pro- 
posal is that it would require 
the judge to pass what he 
believed to be an unjust sen- 
tence in any case in which, 
taking account of foe circum- 
stances of the crime and of 
the offender, he would other- 
iris*:- have passed a lighter | 


the belief I’ve held for a year 
that they will lose. And what, 
you may ask, of Labour? Will 
Labour, likewise equipped 
with a referendum promise, 
not be similarly hog-tied? It 
seems slightly, but crucially, 
less probable. There are 
forces in foe Labour Party 
strongly committed, against a 
stogie currency. But a Labour 
Cabinet might be a different 
matter. No member of foe 
Shadow Cabinet Is as categor- 
ically opposed as at least five 
members of the Cabinet itself. 
That may change. But they 
have stored up many fewer 
hostages to face and fortune. 
On foe assumption, common 
to all these thoughts, that a 
government has reached the 
point of agreeing to mobilise 
the country to enter EMU, a 
referendum of endorsement 
would, I think, present for 
fewer problems to Prime Min- 
ister Blair than to Major. 

His decision pretends to 
settle foe long term but, as is 
achingly clear, is another res- 
ponse to short-term crisis. 
Steadily the term gets shorter, 
the crisis deeper, the response 
more desperate. Pretending to 
keep foe question open, it ac- 
tually closes the answer off. 
Affecting to recognise the 
people's rights, it renders 
more distant their chance of 
being consulted. Hoping to 
unity foe party, it already 
seems certain to be negated by 
foe party’s incorrigible div- 
isions. So what, you may say, 
was the alternative? Isn't this 
the best John Major could 
hope for? In foe present state 
of things. It probably is. If that 
sounds like another way of 
saying the Conservative Party 
has become constitutionally 
incapable of getting national 
support for pursuit of foe 
national interest to Europe, 
then so be it I spoke no truer 
word. Neither, until yester- 
day. did Kenneth Clarke. 


sentence. It is no answer to 
this objection to point out 
that the judge's discretion is 
already limited where there 
is a maxim um senten ce. It is 
one thing to be required to be 
lenient. It is quite another to 
be required to be uzfoist 

to response to protests, foe 
Government now proposes 
that judges should be allowed 
to pass lesser sentences in 
exceptional cases. However, 
foe White Paper makes it 
clear that a case is not excep- 
tional merely because the 
judge is satisfied that in all 
the circumstances foe manda- 
tory determinate sentence Is 
unjust, and there will be no 
exception in the case of life 
sentences. O', which is by no 
means clear, foe general level 
of sentences for these offences 
is too low, the remedy lies in 
foe Lord Chief Justice and foe 
Court of Appeal giving guid- 
ance. 

The third proposal is that 
anyone committing a second 
offence of rape or serious vio- 
lence shall receive a manda- 
tory life sentence. In flat con- 
tradiction of the proposals for 

honesty in sentencing, this 
would not mean being impris- 
oned for life. It would mean 
that he remained in prison 
fora period fixed by the Judge 
and would thereafter be 
released only if and when the 
Parole Board considered that 
he would not reoffend. He 

would, however, remain lia- 
ble to recall to prison at any 
time without being farther 
convicted or sentenced. 

This proposal is intended to 
meet a real problem — the 
fear that such offenders may 
be released only to strike 

again. But it is not the right 
solution. Instead Parliament 
should empower judges to 
pass a new sentence of **x 
years to life". The offender 
would remain to prison for at 
least x years and would only 
be released if and when an 
appropriate court, rather 
than the Parole Board, was 
satisfied that he was no 
longer a risk to the public, 
and once so released he 
should be a free man. 

Such a sentence would be 
honest It would mean what 
the judge said. It would also 
leave the future freedom of 
the offender In the - hands of 
the judiciary where It be- 
longs, and where foe Euro- 
pean Convention on Human 
Rights expects it to be. This is 
not to disparage the Parole 
Board, for which I have great 
respect but it Is not a judicial 
body. Furthermore it would 
still have a major part to play 
in giving advice to foe courts. 

There are other objections 
to the Government's propos- 
als. Mandatory wiiwimnm sen- 
tences can prevent foe court 
making a reduction to the 
sentence where foe accused 
pleads guilty and thus saves 
the cost of a triaL The White 
Paper offers no solution, al- 
though it seeks one. In the 
case of rape and violent crime 
the prospect of a mandatory 
life sentence, which is virtu- 
ally indistinguishable from 
that for murder, could well 
encourage the offender to kill 
foe victim if he found that he 

or she was the only witness. 

The criminal law is a basic 
part of foe fabric of our soci- 
ety, and any proposal for 
change needs to be carefully 
researched and take full ac- 
count of the professional 
views of all concerned. This 
has certainly not happened 
on this occasion. Indeed, foe 
core proposals for mandatory 
minimum and life sentences 
are contrary to most profes- 
sional advice. 

The final decision will not 
be for the Government but 
for Parliament It is to be 
hoped that there will be 
second and wiser thoughts. 

Lord Donaldson was Master of 
fee Rolls. 1982-1992 


Cross the fs, 
dot the i’s, 
pocket the exes 



Roy Greenslade 


I T IS with obvious glee that 
newspapers have seised 
upon the downfall of Peter 
Robinson, foe Woolwich chief 
executive who resigned amid, 
allegations of “discrepancies" 
in his expense account For if 
there is one subject journal- 
ists know all about, it is ex- 
penses. And discrepancies. It 
brought to mind the embar- 
rassment of foe BBC's direc- 
tor-general, John Birt, who 
was found three years ago to 
have been a little economical 
with the truth over the tax 
deductibility of his Armani 
suits and bis secretary. 

To Fleet Street’s finest, the 
cases of Birt and Robinson 
are baffling; reporters know 
the true art of the expense 
scam, and so it is to reporters 
that we most turn to discover 
the true scale of the chal- 
lenge. 

Much of the most exorbi- 
tant profiteering — which 
managements have stopped to 
the past couple erf years — 
stemmed from the flagrant 
abuse of the system under 
which money was handed out 
in advance. At Mirror 
Group's old building to Hol- 
bom, the cashiers' depart- 
ment on the ninth floor was 
known as the bank in the sky. 
One Christmas it ran out of 
cash because so many jour- 
nalists arrived with advances 
slips. But the real mischief 
began when it came time to 
Justify the lunches with 
friends and the nights of 
drinking. Fictional lunches 
with celebrities and "con- 
tacts” suddenly appeared on 
expense forms. 

The first rule to a restau- 
rant or bar was to request 
“blanks", a wad of empty 
receipts which could be filled 
in later as required. Natu- 
rally, reporters swapped 
blanks from different restau- 
rants. When the blanks ran 
out, it was possible to inno- 
vate. Odc Sim journalist who 
received an obscure news- 
paper from Peking every 
week would cut out foe mast- 
head, type on foe -required 
amount and submit it as if 
from a Chinese restaurant 
When T was at the Sunday 
Mirror, an executive of unim- 
peachable honesty told me 
how he found himself with 
four restaurant bills after tak- 
ing out various journalistic 
chums. Bored one afternoon, 
he used the French Revolu- 
tion as his theme for invest- 
ing names. His £200 claim for 
meals with Jack O'Binn. Mr 
D Anton. Peter Robe and Sid- 
ney Carton sailed through. 

Inventions can go wrong. A 
young Express reporter sent 
to Spain recently noted what 


he thought was a name on a 
doorway and claimed for a 
meal with a Domingo Abierto. 
Unfortunately, his news edi- 
tor understood Spanish. “You 
pillock, it means open on 
Sundays.” 

Using famous names is al- 
ways a bad idea. A features 
editor once discovered that 
three of his writers were 
claiming to have taken foe 
actress Bo Derek to lunch at 
different restaurants on the 
same day. He gave them a 
routine dressing down and 
then ordered them to sort it 
out among themselves. The 
writer who won the toss later 
regretted it the editor had 
genuinely been entertaining 
Ms Derek that day. 

Expenses are a polite fic- 
tion. Officially, you are sup- 
posed to be “reimbursed for 
legitimate expenses incurred 
in the course of your work". 
Unofficially, exes are extra 
wages. 

Foreign trips are foe fid- 
dlers’ joy. I once overheard a 
photographer in a pub ex- 
plaining to his picture editor 
that be was having a bit of 
trouble raising his alimony. 
“Any chance erf a foreign? It’s 
the only way I can afford to 
pay her this month." 

The recognised experts are 
the royal-watchers who have 
long been cavalier exponents 
of exes inventions. One story 
tells of a photographer's boat 
breaking down at the Cowes 
royal regatta so that he bad to 
be towed into port On his 
expense sheet he wrote; 
“Money for old rope: £150." 
Though apocryphal it con- 
veys the culture. 

One of the best-known 
scams is the hiring of boats, 
cars and planes when abroad. 
Four journalists negotiate a 
deal for, say. £300 in total and 
then obtain four separate bills 
for £300 each. Who will ever 
know? 

A SUN reporter angry at 
cuts in his exes found a 
perfect way to obtain 
foe desired amount He would 
fill in his claim for a huge 
sum and, in another pen, 
would cut items in foe style of 
foe news editor. Then, taking 
a different pen, he would cut 
still more to foe style of the 
managing editor. Having 
forged their well-known sig- 
natures,' he sent the forms 
straight to cashiers. “Worked 
like a dream,” he boasted. 
“Sometimes I was upset, 
though. Fd think I*d been too 
savage on myself.” 

But times have changed. An 
Express executive was fired 
some months ago for "am end- 
ing” restaurant bills that he 
considered unduly modest 
He was outraged when he 
heard that an infra-red detec- 
tor had shown up the differ- 
ence in inks. "You’ve got to 
admit” he said later, “that’s 
not playing fair, is it?^ 


Bo y Greenslade bos 
scrupulously lilted in expanse 
forms as assistant editor of the 
Sun, managing editor of the 
Sunday Times, and editor of the 
Dally Mirror 
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10 OBITUARIES 


Sir Charles Oatley 


Scope for 
a new vision 


I T WAS the quiet pioneer* 
ing vision and dedica- 
tion of Sir Charles Oat- 
ley. the electrical 
engineer who has died 
aged 92. which led to the de- 
velopment of the scanning 


electron microscope at Cam- 
bridge in the decades after the 
second world war. Thin in- 
strument, undoubtedly the 
most important single ad- 
vance in microscopy of the 
era, became the later basis for 
a range of other crucially im- 
portant research techniques, 
such as x-ray microanalysis. 
The scanning electron micro- 
scope was the product of a 
post-graduate research pro- 
ject started in 1948 in the new 
University Engineering De- 
partment set up by Oatley 
when he returned to aca- 
demic life after his war years 
as director of radar research. 
Apocryphally, he is said to 
have returned with a mysteri- 
ous lorry-load of electronic 
components. They were. In 
fact, war surplus and proved 
to be a boon to Dennis 
McMuIlan who took on the 
PhD project and worked on it 
with Oatley tor five years. 

Together they carried the 
research far enough to dem- 
onstrate that the scanning 


electron microscope — which 
had been rejected by research 
groups in America and else- 
where, and which is different 
in principle from the high- 
power transmission electron 
microscopes then under de- 
velopment at the Cavendish 
in Cambridge and at many 
other centres — was practical 
and had many potential 
advantages. 

The project was typical of 
Oatley's approach to post- 
graduate engineering activi- 
ties In universities. Never a 
supporter of research for its 
own sake, he believed that 
universities should pick up 
potentially rewarding areas 
of investigation whose risks 
were too high tor industry 
and yet which offered unique 
advances and hence commer- 
cial or industrial potential 
The worst outcome, he would 
say, is a negative finding but 
a creative and useftil PhD. 
The best might change the 
world. 

Scanning electron micros- 
copy possesses advantages 
over the conventional and the 
transmission electron micro- 
scope, on which most 
research was concentrating at 
this time. For example, it al- 
lows the direct observation of 
unprepared samples, includ- 
ing those of biological mate- 
rial, and can give a degree of 
resolution that allows useful 
magnification up to 40.000 — 
compared with a limit of 


Barry Troyna 


about 2.000 tor ordinary lighf 
microscopy. Most Important 
of all, although this was not 
rally realised in the early 
days, the technique provides 
a huge depth of focus capable 
of revealing in a single imag e 
all the fine structure of one 
aspect of an irregular sample. 

However, the importance of 
these advantages to biology 
and to surface engineering, 
for example, were not obvious 
m a world dazzled by the 
much hi g h er resolutions at- 
tainable by powerful trans- 
mission electron micro- 
scopes. Oatley persisted and, 
m the hands of K C A Smith, 
who had Joined Oatley's de- 
partment in 1963, the scan- 
ning system was improved to 
the point at which co miner- 
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Oatley — belief in research 

cial development was poss- 
ible. There were few takers. 
Only the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Research Institute 
grasped its importance. 

The first instrument to 
commercial standards was 
built by Smith in Oatley's de- 
partment in 1958 for the Cana- 
dians, and was a triumph. 
After decades of service it has 
found its place in the Cana- 
dian National Museum of 
Science, Ottawa. 

In Britain things moved 
slowly. In 1965 when fee first 
fuDy commercial instruments 
were marketed by Cambridge 
Instruments, there were still 
few takers and it was not 
until fee mid 1970s, after Oat- 
ley had retired, that the beau- 
tiful images and great 
research flexibility of the in- 
strument began to be hilly 
realised. 

Remembered affectionately 
as “Pro T or "C W”, Oatley 
was tall, straight-backed, al- 
ways accessible and helpful 
and yet always at a slight dis- 
tance. Old s tu dents recall that 
invitations to tea could some- 
times bee cane slightly embar- 
rassing because of long 
silences. These were usually 
broken tactfully by Oatley's 


wife Enid, whom he married 
In 1930. 

Oatley went up from Bed- 
ford Modern school to St 
John’s Cambridge where he 
took the natural sciences tri- 
pos and was one of a brilliant 
cluster of undergraduates in 
science and mathematics in 
the mid- 1920s. 

Among these were Nevlll 
Mott and John Cockcroft, 
whom Oatley was to succeed 
as bead of radar research 
when Cockcroft was swept 
into the wartime nuclear 
weapons programme. By 1927 
Oatley had become a member 
of staff at King’s Colleg e . Lon- 
don, under the great Edward 
Appleton, working on radio, 
magnetrons and the physics 
of vacuum systems. 

Shortly before the outbreak 
of war m 1939, along wife fee 
cream erf electronics talent, he 
was taken into the secret 
world of radar development 
Exhibiting great research and 
administrative ability, he be- 
came deputy research direc- 
tor and then director at the 
Radar Research and Develop- 
ment Establishment For this 
wartime contribution, for his 
development of the scanning 
electron microscope and for 
his vision that — rather than 
being a slave to commerce — 
university engineering 
research should reach Into 
areas that are too risky for 
industry, he received his 
knighthood in 1974. He had 
substantial industrial expert 
ence and was a director of the 
English Electric Valve Co 
from 1966 to 1985. 

Elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society (1969) and a 
founding force of the Royal 
Academy of Engineering, Oat- 
ley was delighted when, in 
1986, it was decided that a rep- 
lica of the 1948 project instru- 
ment should be built at Cam- 
bridge for the new electron 
microscopy gallery at the 
Science Museum, South Ken- 
sington. 

Having dramatically en- 
hanced man’s ability to see, 
he wrote a fell history in his 
book The Scanning Electron 
Microscope (1972). a year after 
his retirement from the Chair 
of Electrical Engineering. By 
then he had gathered awards 
from all over fee world. 

, In retirement he turned to 
gardening, his only lifetime 
hobby but one which he loved 
with a consuming if charac- 
teristically quiet passion. He 
was active in his garden until 
a short time betore his death. 


Anthony Tucker 


Charles William Oatley. electri- 
cal engineer, bom February 14. 
1904; died March 11, 1996 


The anti-racist classroom 


B Y DETAILING the 
subtle ways in which 
racist attitudes perme- 
ated the teaching profession 
— even among "anti-racists" 
— Barry Troyna. who has 
died of cancer aged 45, ex- 
posed hidden impediments 
confronting ethnic minority 
children. 

Troyna brought his work to 
those who could use it Ini- 
tially this was through fee 
National Anti-Racist Move- 
ment in Education — more 
recently as a tutor and advi- 
sor — particularly to young 
black academics. 

Barry was a working-class 
boy who. after the Notting- 
ham College of Education, ob- 
tained an SSRC postgraduate 
award for the Centre for Mass 
Communications Research at 
Leicester University in 1978. 
There he made the first em- 
pirical study into the signifi- 
cance of reggae and Rastafar- 
ianism for Afro-Caribbean 
bays in Britain. 



Troyna . . . challengi ng 

He co-ordinated two pro- 
jects at Leicester — one, on 
the media's treatment and 
public perceptions of the 
National Front, led to his first 
book. In 1980 he joined the 
research unit on ethnic rela- 
tions headed by John Rex at 
Aston University and moved 
with the unit as senior 


research fellow to Warwick in 
1984, before becoming reader 
In education at Sunderland 
Polytechnic in 1986. Two 
years later he was back at 
Warwick, most recently with 
a personal professorship. 

His book with Richard 
Hatcher. Racism in Children ’s 
Lives, followed, and later 
came an essay collection. Rac- 
ism And Education. His most 
recent book was Anti-racism. 
Culture And Social Justice In 
Education with Morwenna 
Griffiths (1995). 

Barry was a warm, stimu- 
lating colleague and in fell 
flight on politics and policies. 
Before his illness he married 
Sally Marchant and her sup- 
port enabled him to continue 
working until bis death. 


John Eggleston 


Barry Troyna, teacher and edu- 
cational sociologist, born 
September 6, 1951; died Febru- 
ary 9, 1996 



Post-war dr ama ... Guy Madison in Till the End of Time — where his acting “proved that he was just a pretty face" 

Guy Madison 


Dreamboat of Hollywood 


I N TODAY'S parlance Guy 
Madison, who has died 
aged 74, was a Hollywood 
bunk. In the parlance of 
the late 1940s and early 1950s, 
during the height of Madi- 
son’s feme, he was known as 
a dreamboat or heart throb. 
There was hardly a film fan 
magazine of the day that 
didn’t feature a photo of Mad- 
ison in a swimming costume. 

On screen, however, he was 
most often seen dressed in 
uniform, either in second 
world war or period US cav- 
alry gear, and later he was 
hardly ever out of cowboy 
clothes. His most celebrated 
role was feat of Wild Bill 
Hickock on radio and TV, 
each episode of which was in- 
troduced by his comic side- 
kick, In the hoarse falsetto of 
Andy Devine, thus: “That’s 
Wild Bill Hickock. mister! 
The bravest, strongest, fight- 
ingest US marshal in fee 
whole West!" 

Robert Ozell Moseley — 
dubbed Gay Madison by an 
inspired press agent — was 
just as batch in real life. He 
was the huntingest star in fee 
whole of southern California, 
making his own bows and ar- 
rows to shoot game. Before 
entering the navy in 1942, he 
was a telephone linesman, 
champion swimmer and life- 


Birthdays 


Jonathan Agnew, broad- 
caster and former Test 
bowler, 36; Maya Angelo a, 
writer, 68; Den Dover, Con- 
servative MP. 58; Margaret 
Dupont, former tennis cham- 
pion, 78; Brig Anne Field, 
former director. WRAC, 70; 
Trevor Griffiths, play- 
wright, 61; Dave Hill, rock 
guitarist 44: Lord Inchyra, 
chairman. National Associa- 
tion of Boys’ Clubs, 61; Ear! 
Jellicoe, president British 
Heart Foundation, 78; Greg- 
ory Knight, Conservative 
MP, deputy chief whip, 47; 
Frances Langford, singer 
and actress, 83; Deldre 
McSharry, ’writer on bouses 
and design, 64; Gary Moore, 
rock guitarist 44; Tim New- 
ell, governor. Grendon 
Prison. 54; Paul Parker, foot- 
baller. 32; Ian Robertson, di- 
rector. National Army Mu- 
seum. 53: Ian St James, 
novelist 59; Dave Sexton. 
football manager, 66; Dame 
Catherine TTzard, governor 
general of New Zealand. 65: 
Peter Vaughan, actor, 72; 
Prof George WedelL former 
director general, European 
Institute for the Media. 69. 


guard. It was while serving as 
a marine that his picture was 
spotted in a naval magazine 
fay a talent scout who got him 
a brief role in Since You Went 
Away (1944), the weepiest 
longest and biggest hit about 
the home front during fee 
war. Madison, who was seen 
as a sailor making a play for 
Jennifer Jones at a bowling 
alley, filmed it during a 
seven-day pass. 

His three-minute appear- 
ance got him over 4,000 fen 
letters, and landed him a 
Hollywood contract after he 
was demobbed. ”1 knew stars 
made lots of money,” Madi- 
son remarked at fee time. 
“That meant clothes, cars, 
maybe a boat That was for 
me." 

His acting in Till 77k End 
Of Time (1946). Edward Dmy- 
tryk’s compelling drama of 
post-war readjustment as 
widow Dorothy McGuire's 
suitor, proved feat he was 
just a pretty fece. This im- 
pression remained in Honey- 
moon (1947) in which 19-year- 
old Shirley Temple elopes to 
Mexico City to marry soldier 
boy Madison. 

A couple of years later, he 
married the lovely, dark- 
haired actress Gail Russell, 
and the good-looking couple 
were regularly pictured in fee 


Jack Pafford 


movie mags. But they div- 
orced in 1954 due to her 
pathological insecurity and 
alcoholism, (hi 1961, she was 
found dead, aged 36, sur- 
rounded by empty liqour 
bottles.) His second marriage 
to Sheilah Connolly, with 
whom he had one son and 
three daughters, was a far 
happier one. although it too 
ended in divorce. 

As for Madison’s career, it 
was only when he reached his 
thirties, and lost his pretty 
boy looks, that his acting be- 
came more than serviceable, 
hi Drums in the Deep South 
(1951), a Civil War drama de- 
signed and directed by Wil- 
liam ftunpry n itema;, he 
played a psychologically am- 
bivalent Northern officer who 
has to dynamite a mountain 
even though his former West 
Point roommate is leading 
Southern troops on it He was 
a leader cf men again in 77ie 
Charge At Feather River 
(1953), one of the first West- 
erns in 3D, and in The Com- 
mand (1954), battling un- 
flinchingly against a 
smallpox epidemic and Red 
Indiana 

Reprisal (1956) found him 
on fee other side erf the race 
barrier as a halfbreed having 
to fight those who claim fee 
only good Injun is dead one. 


Madison made a rugged 
enough hero in a number of 
other competent Westerns, 
but had less authority than 
other second division cow- 
boys such . as Dale Robertson 
and Rory Calhoun (his hunt- 
ing companion and neighbour 
in Morongo Valley near Palm 
Springs). A low point was The 
Beast of Hollow Mountain 
(1956), in which he played a 
rancher in Mexico whose cat- 
tle keep getting gobbled up by 
an extant dinosaur. 

Like many other fading 
Hollywood heroes, Madison 
found work in Italy in a tits 
and togas epic. Sword of the 
Conqueror (1962). in which he 
overcame evil Jack Balance 
in sixth-century France, and 
as Wyatt Earp in fee spa- 
ghetti Western, Gunmen cf the 
Rio Grande (19(3). In fee 
seventies and eighties, Madi 
son was most often seen In 
character parts in TV West- 
ern series. “We shared a lot of 
campfires together." said 
Rory ' Calhoun, Madison's 
friend. “It is another empty 
saddle, and I will really miss 
him.” 


The Guardian Thursday Apr! 4 1996 ^ 

John Powell 


Pushing , 
a peace 1 
line 

i 1 

V ^ 

J OHN Powell campapu.nl 
all over the worldand ' 
died, aged 75. as he ved ! 

in great peacefolness He • 

was involved in the dm- 
paign for Nuclear D Isa rai- 
ment, Anti-Apartheid. Gren- : 
peace, and was a lifeing . 
Labour Party member. He . 
embraced new movemots 
that inspired him ~ orgais- 
ing a British speaking tur : 
for farmer United States prs- ■ 
idenfial contender Jesse Jay- 
son’s Rainbow* Coalition. 

He was born in Berlin. An : 
child he idolised his fetlr ■ 
Pa nJ PageL a politician wb ' , 
became a leading member f r 
the anti-Nazi underground 
With his sister and Jewis : 
mother. Powell fled to Eng ' 
land in 1936 and was trainint ; 
as an architect when wax 
broke out He tried to enlist. , 
and was interned, but eventu- 
ally became an army engt-, 
neer. changing his name from ■ 
Pagel to PowelL He refused to 
spy for British intelligence, 
explaining that he blushed 
bright red whenever he lied. 
Postwar, he married his first 
wife Joy. a town planner who 
died in 1990. 

Powell combined forceful . 
commitment with gentleness * 
and tranquillity. Apart from f 
his marches, there was early ' 
morning running in his py- 
jama bottoms — logical gear ! 
since he found them his most ! 
comfortable clothes — and 1 
many friendships forged with j 
milkmen. Fourteen years ago ] 
he started running mara- 
thons and half-marathons in ,, 
New York, Berlin and (closer ' 
to home) Harrow. He used 
running and cycling to. publi- h 
else his campaigns. These in- 4 
eluded, in 1980, a. 3,400-mfte 
European peace' ride, on I 
which be collected thousands 
of signatures in support of the 
UN's Disarmament and De- 
velopment document 
His concern about home-,,, 
lessness led him to befriend 
youngsters at the London 
Connection homelessness g 
project, make regular pil- 
grimages to a Dortmund soup * 
kitchen and also to work in <! 
New York soup kitchens. He 
loved painting and last year ; 
held a joint exhibition wife a * ; 
German artist at St Martin In 
the Fields. He called his 
(mainly) watercolour views ‘‘ 1 
an environmental diary. John 
Powell leaves his second wife < 
Hilary, two daughters and ’• 
grandchildren. His despair 11 
about the future never dented ' 
his optimism. 1 


Ronald Bergan 


Guy Madison (Robert Moseley), 
actor, bom January 19. 1922: 
died February 6. 1998 • 


Books and bookman 


J ACK Pafford, who has 
died aged 96, was — as 
librarian of the Univer- 
sity of London — one of the 
leading figures in British aca- 
demic librarianshlp. His was 
the largest university collec- 
tion outside Oxford and Cam- 
bridge —and, in 1945 when he 
took over, higher education 
was rapidly expanding. The 
inflexible architecture of Sen- 
ate House and the great li- 
brary's catalogues both 
required replacement Paf- 
ford improved access by plan- 
ning fee published catalogue 
of the Goldsmiths' Library of 
Economic Literature. He ac- 
quired Sir Louis Sterling’s 
remarkable collection of first 
editions among collections 
that enhanced fee library's 
research reputation. 

Educated at Trowbridge 
High School, Wiltshire, Paf- 
ford established his lifetime 
interests, English studies and 
librarlanship, as a student at 
University College London 



Pafford . . . leading librarian 

where In 1923 be was ap- 
pointed library assistant by 
R W Chambers, the most in- 
fluential university librarian 
of his day. Pafford moved on 
to become librarian and tutor 
at Selly Oak College in 1925, 
returning to London in 1931 
as sub-librarian at the 
National Central Library. 


later to be part cf the British 
Library. In 1931 he wrote Li- 
brary Cooperation in Europe, 
which triggered bis wartime 
preocccupation with estab- 
lishing army libraries and fee 
Army Education Scheme. 

He was also later a lecturer 
at the University of London’s 
School of Librarianship and 
from 1956 a fellow of UCL. 

In 1950 he compiled a bibli- 
ography of W P Ker. one of his 
UCL teachers frozn fee 1930s, 
and in 1963 contributed an 
edition of The Winter's Tale to 
the Arden Shakespeare. He 
edited two Malone Society 
reprints — Bale’s King Johan 
and ClaveU’s The Sodder’d 
Citizen. He completed his last 
book in 1993, John Clavell, 
1601-43: highwayman, author, 
lawyer, doctor. 


Anthony J Lovoday 


John Henry Pyle Pafford, librar- 
ian, bom March 6. 1900; died 
March 11, 1996 


Diana Taylor 


John Powell, campaigner, bom 
January 11. 1920; died Decern- r ‘ 
her 31. 1995 •• 


Death Notices 


May, on 27ft Uarch 
1996. aged 85- painter, naturalist mother 
end gra n dmother. Memorial at the Friends’ 
Maeong Hone. Queens Road. Ilkley. at 
3*J m. on Tuonday 98« April. Donations, II 
desired, to Marie Curia Cancer Care, 
Arden Lea. Queen’s Drive. Hkley LS2B 90 FL 

MAUQHFUNS, Daphne PhyB*. a mu* 
towed wife mother orarwmoiher and friend 
OMd peacefully at CheHantam on Tuesday 


April 2nd Funeral senitce lot immedate 


family only. A memorial service will be 
hold at a data to Oe arranged. 
lieu of Bowers tor Save the Children Fund 


. Do naffer® W 


may be earn to B oacfe vood Funeral Ser- 
vice, 86 Albion Sheet. Cheltenham, QL52 
2RW. (lei- 01242 228208) » whom enquiries 
can also be made. 


In Mevnoriani 


OLAIM. Qdeon. rtomembei w J today as -* 
every day and sadly mlBoad 


Memorial Services 


RMWELLS. David Woretay, died T71h 
March. 1966. A memorial service will be 
held In New College Chapel. Oxford on 
Monday, iSh April, at 2.46pm Please no I 
Dowers, but contribute™ II deeded can be jl 
mads to The David SwindvUx Memorial 
Fund, c/0 Courts 8 Co. PO Box 4AL. 1 Old 
Park Lane. London W1A 4AL 


Birthdays 


si 


BARNES, Kavta. Nappy 3Uh Birthday, all A 
my l owe Sandra. je 

■To place yow announcement t el ephone J- 
0t71 713 4567 Fas 0»7T 7t3 <129 


Jackdaw 




Book game 

CAUGHT THE early train to 
London to attend a cham- 
pagne reception at my pub- 
lisher’s office in Kensington, 
given in my honour. I stood 
there in my Oxtom suit and 
held a succession of increas- 
ingly animated conversa- 
tions wife a succession of in- 
creasingly beautiful women. 
Then I went to a restaurant in 
Kensington for lunch w ith 
my publisher, my editor and 
my agent ... At five, I got a 
cab over to a pub near White 
Hart Lane in order to meet 
the lads and get properly 
stoked up for the Spurs v. 
West Ham mid-week derby 
. . . Mick. Dave and Les are 


yuppies, basically: ankle- 
length fawn overcoats, palm- 
sized mobiles and a Merc 
each in the car-park; so we 
were a smart, convivial West 
Ham enclave in a heaving 
crowd of drab North London- 
ers. We put the leading bar 
lady on the payroll straight 
away and she was unstinting 
in her support. When we tore 
ourselves away at 7.55 we 
were flying. 

Before being admitted to 
the ground. I stood and sang 
"I’m forever blowing bub- 
bles” po we fully, from the 
stomach, as if I were Pavar- 
otti, while a policeman 
frisked me for concealed 
weapons. He toiled to detect 
the large Bacardi and Coke 
(with two lumps of ice and a 
slice of lemon ) tucked in my 
armpit, and we entered 
the floodlit arena just as they 
were kicking off. with Mick 
doing his famous impression 
of the hooter that goes off in 
the German U-Boats when 
they come under attack and 
have to make a hasty dive. 

Just as we found our seats 
and sat down, we scored and 

had to stand up again ... At 
half-time came the extraordi- 


nary news that a bar down- 
stairs was open and selling 
alcohol to visiting support- 
ers. This is unusuaL Unfortu- 
nately, they didn’t sell 
spirits, and the lager was dis- 
pensed in gossamer-thin plas- 
tic containers and had to be 
drunk in the bar area under- 
neath the stand, rather than 
In fee comfort of one’s £21 
plastic seat overlooking the 
pitch. I was nabbed trying to 
sneak mine upstairs mid had 
to join a row of other de- 
tainees behind a white line, 
where we were forced to guz- 
zle our beers under the watch- 
ful eyes of two legalistic 
policemen, or leave them be- 
hind. Me and fee next bloke 
fell into a conversation about 
how pleasant it was to be able 
to get a drink at a football 
match again after all these 
years, and by the time we had 
drunk a few of those that had 
been abandoned as well as 
our own. we had missed most 
of the second half. 

Faithftil West Ham suporter 
Jeremy Clarke, currently writ- 
ing his autobiography, joins 
the mid-uxek books and foot- 
ball crowd for the London 
Quarterly. 


Why Hello!? 

HELLO! exists solely to elon- 
gate your celebrity life — 
remember that copies of fee 
magazine are likely to to be in 
your dentist’s waiting room 
for up to three years at a 
stretch. They are very rarely 
thrown away due to the inex- 
plicable phenomenon feat 
you can read an issue from 
cover to cover and then three 
hours later pick it up and 
read It all over again without 
any memory of your previous 
perusal- It’s not that difficult 
to attract Hello! photogra- 
phers. Paul Young’s daugh- 
ter's christening merited 
seven pages and he hasn’t 
gone top 10 since Senza Una 
Donna five years ago. The 
easiest way, though, is to 
change your name to 
Banderas. 

From David and Caroline Staf- 
ford's guide to celebrity In She 
magazine. 

Rhyme scheme 

THE FOLLOWING discus- 
sion does not propose to pres- 
ent a comprehensive review 
of the failings of English- 


speaking poets (I have omit- 
ted. for example, inexplicable 
gushings from Coleridge 
ova: the aroma of his bean 
field, and Emily Dickinson’s 
lifelong belief that she lived 
in a country where "vain” 
rhymed with “again”), but 
rather to provide for fee ap- 
prentice poet a concise guide 
through the worst of these 
failing s. 

A good poem, we must first 
establish, is one which moves 
the soul to painful sens ibO- 
ity; it induces a sort of spiri- 
tual heartburn. Or a good 
poem may soothe, as a spiri- 
tual antacid. A good poem 
reflects careful design, while 
flowing freely and seqna- 
ciously. Or It may convey 
utter disregard for form in a 
capriciously haphazard ver- 
bal cacophany. 

And a bad poem, of course, 
is just the opposite. 

To help clarify this distinc- 
tion. the reader may compare 
Blake's To The Accuser Who 
Is The God Of This World to 
Burns's To A Mouse. Or the 
reader may simply compare 
the titles. 

It is evident that great poet- 
ry deals with great, un iversal 


themes: Life, Love, God. 
Housework . . . Although 
there exist no hard and tost 
rules on what Is fit subject 
matter for a poem, just as the 
writer of prose might avoid 
such well-plowed phrases as 
1 ‘well-plowed", the poet . 
should avoid such well- 
plowed poetic fields as 
"America”, “Mother”, and 
“Trees” . . . 

Selection of title ... can 
make the difference between 
a poem being considered 
mundane or profound. The 
following verse: 



Brutal . . . Brutarian 


Chrome chrome chrome 
No plastic in the dashboard 
at all 

Four hundred nine cubes 
Pasitraction 
Speed limit seventy five. 
was sent by the author to 23 
literary magazines under fee 
title My ’56 Chevy, and it was 
rejected 23 times. The first 
time the poem was submitted 
wife the title Fruits Of Baby- 
lon, it was enthusiastically ac- 
cepted and published, earning 
the author a small honorar- 
ium. The poem subsequently 
won two poetry competitions. 

It may be argued feat this is 
verbal artifice, word-baubles 
set out for easy effect It would 
be easy to respond to this quib- 
ble by saying that such is the 
definition of poetry itself. 

But it’s probably best If we 
don’t spread that around. 
Bruce CKula 's How Not To 
Write Poetry masterclass in the 
“ D-drd-d-dare to be lame" jour- 
nal. Brutarian. 

Thanks, but. . . 

DEAR Mr Conners, 

Thank you for your letter of 
February 17th. After careful 
consideration I regret to in- 


form you that 1 am unable to 
accept your refusal to offer 
me employment with your 
company. 

_ This year I have been par- 
ticularly fortunate in receiv- 
ing an unusually large num- 
ber of rejection letters. With 
such a varied and promising 
field of candidates it is impos- 
sible for me to accept all 

refusals. 

Despite Company 203‘s out- 
standing qualifications and 
previous experience in 
rejecting applicants, I find 
that your rejection does not ■ 
meet my needs at this time 
Therefore I will initia t e em- 
ployment with your firm im- 
mediately following gradua- 
tion. I look forward to seeing 
you then. 

The rejection rejection, a letter 
to a New York company cur- 
rently circulating on e-mail. 

Jackdaw wants your jewels. E- 
taailjackdaur&guaniian- 
-co. uk;Jax 01 71- 713 4366; Jack- 
daw. The Guardian. 119 
Far ringdon Road, London 
EC1R3ER. 


Dan Glaister 



****** 
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Notebook 


Writing on the wall . . - Northern Rock chairman Robert Dickinson announces its intention of seeking a Stock Exchange listing yesterday 


Societies face bid pressure 


Cliff Jones 

B ID speculation yes- 
terday engulfed 
foe building soci- 
ety sector. City 
sources warned 
that both the Woolwich and 
Northern Rock were vulnera- 
ble to hostile bids. 

The sudden departure of 
Peter Robinson, chief execu- 
tive of the Woolwich, has ex- 
posed the society to predators 
ahead of its proposed flota- 
tion. Northern Rock may face 
a bid battle after its an- 
nouncement yesterday that it 
will seek a market listing. 

Any bidders would need to 
act before the societies float 
as they are protected from 
takeover for five years after 
converting to pic status. Tim 
Clarke, banking analyst at 
Panmure Gordon, said the 
Woolwich "must be vulnera- , 
ble to takeovers after Robin- 
son’s departure". 

.John Tyce. banking analyst ! 
at Societe Generate Strauss 
Turnbull, said he did not be- ! 
lieve that Northern Rock was 
"big enough" to survive, al- 
though Rob Thomas, building 
societies analyst at invest- 
ment bank UBS. said: "North- 
ern Rock stands a fighting 
chance until the flotation vote 
next year, after which it will 
be protected.* 1 

Nortliem Rock could be 


I open to offers from BAT, 
1 which owns Eagle Star and 
Allied Dunbar, or banks such 
as Midland and Abbey 
National. NatWest. which is 
believed to have an interest, 
said yesterday: "It is our 
strategy to consider expan- 
sion into the long-term sav- 
ings and mortgage sector." 

Foreign banks are also in 
fo*? frame, but the society 

- ... • 1-1. 


says it has not yet received 
any bids. -Both the Woolwich 
and Northern Rock have 
stressed their intention to 
remain independent until the 
flotations. 

Northern Rock’s decision is 
being seen as a body blow for 
mutuality because of its posi- 
tion as a regional society, a 
sector traditionally seen as 
the least likely to convert It 


1 1s the first medium- sized 
j mutual to announce a flota- 
1 tion following similar an- 
I nouncements from major 
players such as Abbey 
National, Alliance & Leices- 
ter, Halifax and Woolwich. 

Mr Thomas, of UBS, said: 
“The thtni rin g now is tha t the 
mutual sector is basically fin- : 
ished." He described North- ! 
era Rock's decision as “a very ! 


serious blow to the sector”. 
Mr Thomas emphasised that 
other societies were likely to 
come 'under increasing pres- 
sure from members to float 
and are now sitting ducks for 
takeover bids. 

Northern Rock’s decision 
could trigger a second wave of 
mergers by second tier societ- 
ies. Bristol & West, like 
Northern Rock, has said it is 


Charity foundation planned 


Margaret Hughes 
Personal Finance Editor 


N orthern Rock, 
Britain's eighth 
largest building 
society, will be- 
come one of Britain's big- 
gest charitable donors if it' 
succeeds in becoming a 
public company . 

An unusual feature of its 
conversion plans is that it 
will set up a foundation to 
support charitiable causes, 
mainly, but not exclusively 
in the North East, with its 
own board of directors. 

Once the society becomes 
a bank it will convenant 5 
per cent of its annnal pre- 
tax profits to the founda- 


tion- Last year, when the 
society recorded a 25 per 
cent rise in pre-tax profits 
to £144.5 million, the con- 
tribution to the foundation 
would have been over 
j £7 million. 

Should Northern Rock be 
taken over after the first 
five years of becoming a 
bank, the covenant will be 
I coverted into a 15 per cent 
I bolding of ordinary share 
capital in the bank provid- 
ing the equivalent income. 

Tbe foundation is based 
on a model employed by 
JJP. Morgan for Scandina- 
vian financial institution, 
Swedetaank, when it 
merged its regional affili- 
ated branches to the whole- 
sale company. 


Announcing the estab- 
lishment of the foundation 
Chris Sharp, chief execu- 
tive of Northern Rock, said: 
“This Is tiie most exciting 
aspect of the deal. I care 
mightily about the founda- 
tion- We can’t live and 
work in the community 
without being concerned 
about its future. It is our 
way of retaining part of the 
mutual ethic”. ! 

Northern Rock, which . 
has assets of more than ; 
£10 billion, is the third I 
society this year to decide 
to abandon mutuality and 
became a publicly quoted 
bank. 

If tiie society’s 1 minion 
qualifying members vote in 
favour of the deal they will 


share in an estimated 
£1 billion free shares bo- 
nanza which is expected to 
give them an average wind- 
fall of around a £1,000. 

Some 750,000 Investors 
and 250,000 borrowers are 
expected to benefit. These . 
wfll be savers whose ac- i 
counts contained at least i 
£50 on April 2, 1996, but | 
which must hold at least 
£100 by the end of this year 
and at least £1 at the con- 
version date, expected to be 
in the summer of 1997. 

Qualifying borrowers 
will be those who had at 
least £1 In mortgage debt 
outstanding on April 2. 
1996 and on December 31 
this year, as well as on the 
conversion date. 


reviewing its options. So has 
Birmingham Midshires. 

Societies still remaining 
committed to mutuality in- 
clude Nationwide, Bradford & 
Bingley, Coventry. Yorkshire 
and Britannia. They have af- 
firmed their positions by In- 
troducing loyalty schemes 
which pass on bonuses to 
their members through lower 
mortgage rates and increased 
savings rates. 

Ren Culley, chairman of tbe 
Building Societies Associa- 
tion. said yesterday*s an- 
nouncement signalled a "sad 
day for mutuality". Mr Cul- 
ley. chief executive of the 
Portman Building Society, 
rejected any notion that soci- 
eties were an endangered 
species. He said: ‘The indus- 
try is still alive and well, we 
still have a £130 billion mort- 
gage book and as much in sav- 
ings. We offer foe most com- 
petitive products.” 

John Wriglesworth, head of 
communications and strategy 
at Bradford & Bingley, did not 
understand Northern Rock’s 
move. 

“Why should we subject 
ourselves to higher costs by 
floating and paying out a 
windfall?” he said. “Mutual 
benefits are for life, not just 
for Christmas, and it is sad to 
see the Northern Rode go.” 

The man who was with the 
Woolwich, G2 cover 


Siebe swoop for 
Unitech adds to 
eastern promise 


manager 


Dan Atkinson 


A SECOND senior man- 
ager of NatWest Securi- 
ties has been found 
guilty of serious breaches of 
City rules. Geoffrey Glaze- 
brook, farmer head of market 
making in European equities. 

| covered up losses in seven 
stocks over a seven-month 
period, it emerged yesterday. 

He has been expelled from 
I the register of those permit- 
ted to act as managers in 
broking firms. 

Last August _____ _______; 
former head of proprietary 
trading at NatWest Securi- 
ties, was removed from foe 
register for trading on confi- 




Ian King 

S IEBE. Britain's largest 
diversified engineering 
group, strengthened its 
position in the Ffcr East yes- 
terday with an agreed offer 
for Unitech, the electronic 
components -maker, valuing 
the group at £520 million. 

Under foe terms of the 
offer. Siebe — which already 
holds 25 per cent of Unitech — 
will pay an equivalent of 715p 
a share for the company. 

Siebe has also offered a 
place on its board to Peter 
Curry, Unitech’s founder and 
chairman, inviting him to 
manage foe Integration of 
llnitech’s businesses with 
those of Siebe. 

Mr Cunry. who set up Uni- 
tech In 1962, also becomes a 
millionaire several times 
over as a result of the deal. 
His holding, under foe terms 
of the deal is valued at just 
over £4.4 million. 

Announcing the offer, 
Siebe's chairman Barrie 
Stephens said Unitech was a 
■vibrant and successful* 
business which had captured 
a significant share of key 
markets, adding: "Unitech’s 
international spread of sales 
will bring added strength to 
Siebe. particularly for the Far 
East. Their product lines will 
complement our electronic 
power controls business and 
enable us to open up In new 
markets.” 


Meanwhile, Mr Curry in- 
sisted that foe deal would not 
result in any job losses at Uni- 
tech, adding that Siebe had 
given assurances over em- 
ployee rights. 

Unitech’s main attraction 
to Siebe, according to City an- 
alysts. is its majority 
£373 million stake in Japa- 
nese power control systems 
manufacturer. Nemic 
Lamhrifl KK. 

The stake in Nemic has 
mode Unitech the world's big- 
gest producer in the 
£10 billion power controls 
market, In which Siebe lies 
sixth, and will provide Siebe 
with a toehold in the poten- 
tially lucrative Chinese mar- 
ket in particular. 

Nemic already has a pro- 
duction plant in Wuxi. Shang- 
hai — an area known as Chi- 
na’s "Silicon Valley” — 
where it makes components 
for China's booming telecoms 
market and has planned to 
double capacity by the end of 
the century. 

One of foe least known- 
about companies in the FTSE- 
100. Siebe owns over 125 
businesses worldwide, pro- 
ducing a variety of electronic 
and mechanical products in- 
cluding breathing apparatus, 
automotive components and 
temperature control systems. 

News of foe deal sent Siebe 
shares down 23p to 8?4p. 
while Unitech shares finished 
29p higher at 703p. still some 
way short of the offer price. 


dpmfifll information. He haa 
since been reinstated by 
NatWest 

NatWest Securities, City 
offshoot of National Westmin- 
ster Bank, insisted last night 
there was no link between foe 
two incidents other than that 
both had been detected by 
Nat West’s Internal compli- 
I ance machinery and notified 
I to the Securities and Futures 
Authority, the agency that 
j polices stockbroking and 
I fixtures trading. 

The SFA said Mr Glaze- 
brook had admitted that for 
eight months from April 1994 
he had "deliberately mis- 
marked or caused to be mis- 
marked positions in seven 
securities so as to conceal 


losses”. NatWest Securities 
said foe losses — which af- 
fected only tbe bank and not 
its clients — were '‘minimal” 
in the context of overall trad- 
ing activity. It added, with 
regard to Mr NagiofTs case, 
that “[we] do not see a link”. 

Mr Glazebrook’s activities 
were picked up by NatWest 
internal checks and passed to 
the SFA in February 1995. Al- 
though he has been expelled 
from tbe rs^isteri 

he remains on the register of 

those allowed to trade. He has 

been fined £7,500 with costs 
of £2,500. 

In a separate case, Robert 
Rooks; a broker, has been ex- 
pelled from the register of 
traders. The SFA said he had 


provided false information on 
a mortgage application and 
forged two letters of refer- 
ence. He has been dismissed 
from his job. 

His employer, whose name 
is being wltheld on the 
grounds that it is uncon- 
nected with tbe wrongdoing, 
Is thought to have been the 
supposed issuer of one of the 
mortgage references and to. 
have been alerted to Mr 
Rooks’s misdemeanours 
when a mortgage lender 
checked foe "reference” with 
foe company. 

According to the SFA. Mr 
Rooks "has . . . foiled to com- 
ply with the criterion of hon- 
esty In [our] ... fit and proper , 
person test”. ; 


Gettys snap up Hulton library 


Mutuals nearly 
an exclusive club 



PHOTOGRAPH: FRANK MARTIN 


Edited by 
Alex 

A FTER foe dash of the 
behemoths of the 
mutual sector towards 
conversion, the departure of 
one medium-ranking building 
society — the Northern Rock 
— might appear an unre- 
markable event More likely, 
however, it is a defining 
moment for the mutual home 
loans and insurance sector. 

For building societies to 
remain a credible force in 
financial services foe sector 
had to hold its centre. With 
almost two-thirds of the sec- 
tor's assets having taken — or 
set to take — foe bank/pto 
route, the hope for foe rump 
was that a combination of loy- 
alty bonuses and ingenuity 
would leave them as viable, 
free-standing institutions. 

This certainly had been the 
intention of societies, such as 
the Bradford & Bingley, 
which have plight their troth 
to the mutual movement 
Tbe Northern Rock's deci- 
sion changes that Specula- 
tion has immediately shifted 
to similarly ranking societies 
such as foe Bristol & West 
Birmingham Midshires and 
even foe Nationwide seeking 
conversion or becoming — 
like the Woolwich — a take- 
over target 

If only half of this list de- 
cided that conversion /pic 
status was the only way for- 
ward then the building soci- 
ety movement as we have 
known it would become a 
small rump of local regional 
societies marginalised in a 
world of financial giants. 

Hie mutual insurance com- , 
panics, like foe Clerical & 
Medical, may have good 
reasons for wanting bigger 
partners because of foe diffi- 
culty of replenishing their 
capital But that has never 
been a problem for the 
mutual lenders. They have 
been sacrificed as a result of 
the Government's dilatory ap- 
proach to deregulating the op- 
erating regime. 

There are still strong voices 
like the Co-operative Bank 
and foe Scottish Life (in its 
1995 annual report) convinced 
that foe mutual structure best 
serves all stakeholders. Now 
that the Woolwich has shot it- 
self in foe foot, even that may 
be a harder case to make. 


Whose bargain? 

S IEBE'S bid for Unitech 
was telegraphed to the 
stock market last month 
when it bought a 25 per cent 
stake from tbe Swiss com- 
pany, Electrowatt. What was 
less obvious was how much 
Siebe would be prepared to 
pay. 

Certainly there was always 
going to have to be a premium 
for control and, in foe event, 
rather a handsome one. The 
paper terms value Unitech 
shares at 735p, 39 per cent 
above their price ahead of 


Siebe’s acquisition of 
Electrowatt s 25 per cent hold- 
ing and £1.25 above the 590p 
that paid to the Swiss com- 
pany itself. 

That is not to say that Siebe 
has overpaid. In foe long run, 
the acquisition of Unitech 
looks n good fit Siebe. one of 
the most successful of Brit- 
ain's, engineering companies, 
owes' a large part of tiiat suc- 
cess to overseas a eq us it ions 
— the El billion purchase of 
Foxboro in the US in 1990 
being an example. Unitech 
will bring □ more than useful 
entree into Far Eastern mar- 
kets in the shape of its 50.6 
per cent stake in Nemic 
Lambda, while the electronic 
power controls operations 
should dove tail neatly. 

In foe shorter term, foe 
stock market’s reaction — to 
mark down the bidder's 
shares while giving those of 
the bid target a leg up — 
might be seen as a nod 
towards Unitech's getting foe 
better of the bargaining. It is. 
however, rather more likely 
to reflect investors' calcula- 
tions that buying Unitech and 
selling Siebe is foe most cost 
effective way into die com- 
bined group. 


Job’s worth 

T HERE are two ways of 
looking at Britain's bid- 
den economy. The first is 
to put all foe tax-dodging, 
counterfeiting and bootleg- 
ging that has been detailed in 
these pages all week down to 
a basic human failing: 
dishonesty. 

The other way suggests that 
foe real problem is not wick- 
edness but a failure of the 
economy, inherent defects in 
foe labour markets and foe 
tax and benefit system that 
actively encourage people to 
evade foe clutches ctf the 
taxman. 

In truth, there is probably 
something in both explana- 
tions. The ease with which 
the super-rich can use all 
sorts of wheezes to minimise 
their tax liabilities has bred a 
“why not me. too" among the 
rest of us. If a company direc- 
tor can use an offshore tax 
haven why shouldn't foe rest 
of us pay foe builder cash for 
doing our extension? 

But there is little doubt that 
foe collapse in demand for 
unskilled jobs and the feet 
that anybody living on bene- 
fits is hammered mercilessly 
by the taxman once they get a 
job means that a huge army of 
potential shadow workers 
now exists. 

There are two things that 
should be done. First, the 
Government should focus 
even more of its tax enforce- 
ment effort on foe big fish 
rather than the minnows. In- 
land Revenue figures show 
that every £1 spent tackling 
evasion among poor people 
yields £3. but every £1 spent 
on the big corporations yields 
£ 10 . 

Second, the tax and benefit 
system should be revamped to 
ensure that those finding 
work end up with more than a 
few extra pence at the end of 
foe week. The money from 
clamping down on the rich 
should be used to pay for this 
scheme, with any money left 
over going to create work for 
the unskilled through public 
programmes. 


Go-ahead given for new NHS 
hospital to be built privately 


Nicholas Bannister on the sale of 
UK’s biggest photograph collection 


B RITAIN’S biggest and 
best known photo- 
graphic collection, 
which includes pictures by 
legendary photographers 
such as Bert Hardy and 

Robert Capa, has been sold 
to tbe Getty family for an 
undisclosed sum. 

Tbe deal came only hours 
after the computer multi- 
billionaire Bill Gates cap- 
tured the electronic rights 
to the works of Ansel Ad- 
ams. the world’s l eading 
fine-art photographer. 

Getty Comm uni cations 
announced yesterday that 


It bad bought the Hulton 
Deutsch Collection from 
Brian Deutsch. Last year it 
acquired London-based 
Tony Stone Images, one of 
the world’s top five non- 
news photo libraries. 

the Hulton Deutsch col- 
lection contains more than 
10 million photographs 
from the 19th century to 
the present day and about 
350,000 prints and engrav- 
ings going back to the 16th 
century. Most have a Brit- 
ish or European bias. 

It was set up in foe early 
1940s by Edward Hulton, 


tbe founder of the Picture 
Post magazine, who wanted 
to create "a library of all 
picturable subjects”. It in- 
cludes foe Picture Post and 
Keystone Press Agency li- 
braries as well as the works 
of many leading photo- 
graphers. 

The collection was ac- 
quired in 1956 by the BBC 
which later sold it to Mr 
Deutsch mod his partners 
for £1 million in 1988. 
Simon Thomley, foe collec- 
tion's managing director, 
said that Getty Communi- 
cations had paid substan- 
tially more than £1 million. 

Getty Communications 
was set up in 1995 by Mark 
Getty — grandson of foe US 
oil magnate John Paul 


Getty and son of the UK- 
based philanthropist John 
Paul Getty H — and Jona- 
than Kirin. It Is owned by 
Getty family interests, 
together with RXT Capital 
Partners and the Hambro 
Group. 

Pictures in foe Hulton 
Deutsch collection are 
widely used in newspapers, 
magazines, books and ad- 
vertisements. The Tony 
Stone pictures are mainly 
used by advertising and de- 
sign companies. 

Mr Thornley said foe deal 
would accelerate Holton 
Dentscb’s moves into foe 
global electronic media. 
About 80,000 images had al- 
ready been scanned into 
computers. 


_ _ . garet’s in Swindon. Shadow 

saren Byis _ health secretary Harriet Har- 

man said tbe Government 

B RITAIN’S first privately- first promised foe Norfolk 
built NHS hospital was hospital six years ago and the 
given the go-ahead by the Swindon hospital was ap- 
Govemment yesterday under proved nearly three years 
its Private Finance Initiative ago, but the PFI process had 
— but the £170 million ven- delayed both schemes, 
tore came under immediate Neither project has reached 
criticism. the stage of completing eon- 

Tbe Norfolk and Norwich tracts. There are fears about 
2000 development — a project liability that have yet to be 
which will replace two exist- settled by a bill which has to 
mg hospitals — was hailed by go through Parliament, 
ministers as “an exciting But the Government in- 

demonstration of the PFI at eluded both hospitals in foe 
work”, headline figure of £4.8 billion 

Private sector involvement of PFI projects agreed in 1995- 
will bring foe 701-bed hospital 98, against the target of 
into operation five years ear-' £5 billion, 
tier than if the Government It also included the 

had built it they claimed. £3 billion Channel Tunnel rail 

Health secretary Stephen link scheme announced last 
Dorrell unveiled the East month — although £1.4 billion 
Anglian project along with of that will be public money, 
plans for another privately- not private finance, and foe 
financed hospital, a £90 mil- contract has not yet been 
lion rebuild of Princess Mar- signed. 
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Beer group poised to resume top spot in UK with £300m deal for Carlsberg-Tetley Co-op Bank is 


^ r ™ mp spot in vi iv wivn louum aeai Tor wansoerg- 1 euvjr v(| Up Mill iiv 

Bass may be head brewer again 


Roger Cowe 


B REWING group 
Bass is poised to 
gain control of 
Carlsberg-Tetley in 
a £300 million-plus 
deal that would recapture its 
customary top slot in Hie UK 
industry — lost last year 
when Scottish & Newcastle 
combined with Courage. 

Any deal would raise seri- 
ous monopolies issues, since 
Bass would end up brewing 
about 40 per cent of Britain's 
beer, while the two top brew- 
ers would account for roughly 
70 per cent. The likely closure 
of breweries can also be ex- 
pected to raise a storm. 


Bass ls thought to have 
been reassured in discussions 

The complex talks are ex- 
pected to continue for several 

The big four 

A key issue in any sale has 
been thfi DGsition of Csrls* 

with the Office of Fair Trad- 
ing that it would be allowed to 
go ahead with only minor 
brand disposals. The com- 
pany is also believed to have 
cleared an important hurdle 
m lengthy negotiations with 

weeks before any firm an- 
nouncement can be made. 

Allied Domecq has never 
formally confirmed that its 
share of Carlsberg-Tetley is 
up for sale. But the drinks 
and retailing group is under- 

% Deer marks! snare 

Scottish Courage 31 

Bass 23 

Carlsberg-Tetley 16 

Whitbread 12 

Others 16 

berg. The Danish company 
said yesterday that it had no 
Intention of reducing its in- 
vestment and is expected to 
retain a stake in the enlarged 
Bass brewing business. 

Car Is berg has been seen as 

C a Tetley's owners, 

stood to have instructed bank- 

Scutes Uomlt Lmcfl 

a potential block on a merger 

Allied Domecq and Carls berg- 
None of the main players 
would comment yesterday, as 
talks continue to be delicately 
poised. Whitbread, long in- 
terested in boasting its brew- 
ing strength, is still not com- 
pletely out of the frame, but 
Bass is the front runner. As 
one observer commented: “I 
would put Whitbread down at 

ers Goldman Sachs to find a 
buyer last autumn. 

Allied put its brewing inter- 
ests into the joint venture 
with Carls berg in 1992 as part 
of the industry consolidation 
which has attempted to deal 
with brewing overcapacity 
and the Government's Beer 
Orders, which have attacked 
the traditional tie between 

venture was part of Allied's 
decision to concentrate on in- 
ternational spirits distribu- 
tion and retailing. 

But Carlsberg-Tetley has 
struggled since the merger 
and last year profits slumped 
from £75 million to £47 mil- 
lion. The business suffers 

fmm 3 In/ilr rif hran/lQ 

with Whitbread — which has 
links with Heineken — or 
with Bass, whose Carling 
Black Label leads the English 
lager market and competes di- 
rectly against Carlsbeng. 

Analyst Dermot Carr of 
Nikko Securities said yester- 
day that Car Is berg could gain 
more from access to Hie Bass 
pub network ihan it might 

two and. Bass at eight” 

breweries and pubs. The Joint 

iivux ess Pdvtv (#1 ouwiic IML <■ * nim 1 

and inefficient distribution. 

lose from competition in Hie 


Nike? 

That’ll 

fake 

nicely 


The 

Hidden 

Economy 


Drugs money 
makes fighting 
counterfeiting more 
dangerous. 

SARAH RYLE ends 


our senes 


E ven school pupils, 
keen to supplement 
their incomes, are be- 
coming swallowed up in the 
voracious multi-million 
pound market for fakes. 

At one Harrogate secondary 
school they were recruited to 
sell fake designer label 
clothes like Versace jeans and 
Ralph Lauren jackets, accord- 
ing to Mika Hill of North 
Yorkshire s trading standards 
special investigations unit 
Mr Hill and colleagues else- 
where. as well as officials 
from companies making the 
real thing, are after the big 
guys behind the counterfeit 
trade, not gullible school pu- 
pils. The fear now is that seri- 
ous drugs money is being 
laundered through the trade 
by gangs. 

And. as spring begins, they 
all know the market is going 
to expand dramatically and. 


Underside 


Dan Atkinson 


C YNICS suggest the use 
of Bernard Herr- 
mann's music from 
the 1959 thriller North by 
Northwest ha the Rail track 
adverts may be a coded 
warning to those planning 
a pant on the permanent 
way. OK, so Cary Grant is 
kidnapped and nearly mur- 
dered. but his rail journey 
takes place aboard a “20th 
Century "-style super-ex- 
press complete with club car 
and sleeping compartments. 
And he didn't even have a 
ticket. Roll on Private Rail! 
Dry Martinis all round! 


O UR Age of Insecurity 
has spared one voca- 
tion: Personnel 

Today reports an increase 


Allied estate. He also pointed 
out that a key issue in negoti- 
ations win be the continuing 
supply agreement to the 
Allied pub chain. 

The value of that agreement 
will determine the price to be 
paid for acquiring the brewer- 
ies — the more valuable the 
supply agreement, the more 
Bass will be prepared to pay 
for Carlsberg-Tetley. 

Mr Carr said a further step 
in the industry's consolida- 
tion would not solve profit- 
ability problems at a stroke. 
“Growth in consumption Ls 
still in the supermarket sec- 
tor. They are not going to ac- 
cept higher prices just be- 
cause there are fewer 
breweries”, he said. 


Outlook 


Roger Cowe 


T HE CO-OP Bank is an af- 
front to the theory that 
size is all that matters. 



■ size is all that matters. 
While the largest banks, 
building societies and insur- 
ance companies are felling 
over themselves to merge, the 
Coop, with assets not much 
greater Hie Portman or 
Coventry building societies, 
is stolidly ploughing Us own. 
successful furrow. 

Last year’s profits growth 
of a third, reported yesterday, 
is one indication of that suc- 
cess. Another is the surge in 
affluent customers signing up 
for the Coop's cheap gold 
Visa card, personal loans and 
telephone banking. 

The two are connected, ac- 
cording to managing director 
Terry Thomas. He said yes- 
terday that the bank had. 
spent £10 million in the last 
quarter of the year on pro- 
moting its products and open- 


ing new capacity. That meant 
the rise in profits was lower 


than it would have been, and 
ramp mostly from lower bad 
debts as the effects of the 
recession wore off 

But it will bring benefits to 
this year’s profits, as the bank 
uses Hie cash from the new 
accounts and stacks up Visa 
card fees. (Mr Thomas said 
the Coop ls Europe's biggest 
issuer of gold Visa cards.) 

There is a cost however. 
The Coop has attracted the 
new custom with astonish- 
ingly good interest rates on 
its accounts and remarkably 
I low rates on its loans. Thus, 
its net interest margin has 
1 slipped, continuing the trend 
of the irast few years. 

Mr Thomas said the days of 
fat margins had long gone. 
“The future will be about 
very thin margins, high qual- 
ity service and volume 
business." 

That sounds like a recipe 
for disaster tor little banks 
such as the Co-op. How can it 
possibly compete against the 
kind of volumes banks such 
as NatWest and Barclays can 
push through their systems? 
They operate on a completely 
different scale — Barclays 
has more than £40 billion in 
UK customer accounts, for ex- 


ample. compared to (be Co- 
op's £3 billion. 

Contrary to the theoretical 
economies of scale, however, 
the Co-op gains from helng 
small. Financially it does not 
haw the legacy of a huge, 
national branch overhead 
which the big hanks stagger 
under, while on sen. - ice. it ls 
easier to maintain high qual- 
ity in a smaller organisation 

'And on marketing, n small 
bank like the Coop can more 
easily carve out a particular 
niche. 

The Co-op Bank has focused 
on ethics, promising a couple 
of years ago that it would fol- 
low a policy favoured by its 
existing customers. This has 
been given a big boost by the 
Scott report. . . "the best bit of 
publicity we have had in a 
long time", Mr Thomas said. 
The bank’s promotional team 
swiftly inserted a promise on 
the bottom of statements, 
stressing that the bank would 
not do business with arms 
traders. 

But the right values are no 
good without the right ser- 
vice. and the Co-op has also 
invested heavily over the past 
few years in telephone bank- 
ing. leading to a new Co-op- 
backed centre for business 
and ecology based at Man- 
chester's universities. 

Who says small isn't 
beautiful? 


Co-Op Bank 
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Boot sale at Hayes in Middlesex yesterday. The Guardian’s photographer was not made to feel welcome by some traders photograph: graham turner 


probably, uncontrollably. 
Easter brings- a surge in car 
boot sales — no longer just a 
cosy exchange of unwanted 
goods to boost the Income of 
church, club or school, but in- 
creasingly a lucrative bazaar 
for fakes ranging from de- 
signer clothes to videos of 
Hollywood blockbusters. 

Christine Ray, charged by 
her employers. Nike, with 
keeping track of the rising 
tide of fakes in Britain, be- 
lieves the £3 million worth of 
fake Nike tee shirts seized 
last year was a fraction of the 
real loss. "The hauls of coun- 
terfeit goods are getting big- 
ger and bigger." 

Nike has joined forces with 
other large manufacturers, 
such as Adidas and Reebok, to 
form the Anti-counterfeiting 
Group. Spokesman Mike Roy- 
lance, based at Adidas in 
Manchester, said the under- 


ground trade in labelled gear, 
plus other illegal copies of 
everything from CDs to car 
parts, was probably in the 
region of £400 million a year. 
And it could well be more. 

Adidas seized £1 million 
worth of products last year. 
"That is the tip of the ice- 
berg.” said Mr Roylance. “we 
believe we saw about 5 per 
cent of the real amount but it 
could be as little as 1 percent 
That works out at a huge sum 
of money.” 

According to the Institute 
of Trading Standards, which 
has only issued national fig- 
ures for counterfeits seized 
since February 1994, trading 
standards departments in 
Britain seized fakes worth 
just £633.989 in 1994/95. 

The economic knock-on ef- 
fects of this go way beyond 
the aifected companies. 
There's the obvious cost in 


lost VAT to Customs & Excise 
and in tax to the Inland Reve- 
nue. There is also the loss of 
tax from the workers who get 
paid cash-in-hand to produce 
the goods. 

"A lot of these factories 
have two workforces." said 
Mr Roylance. "There are 
people working normally dur- 
ing the day but then a cash-in- 
band workforce comes on at 
night, the stuff is cleared 
away and the day team know 
nothing about it" 

The "shadow" workers 
often assume they are making 
the genuine article. 

Manchester trading stan- 
dards officer John Atkins is 
just one official hacking away 
at the iceberg. He said: "We 
have carried out three or four 
big raids in the last three 
years. They have all started 
with information either from 
the companies' own investiga- 


tors or from traders who have 
a grudge. 

"When we seize stuff at 
markets, there is usually con- 
frontation and then the 
people run off We have no 
powers to arrest them." 

Counterfeiting has become 
so lucrative that big-league 
criminals have become in- 
volved — and then the dealers 
can get nasty and the stakes 
can be much higher than a 
bloody nose. 

Mr Roylance said: “There is 
more emphasis on serious 
crime now. We know for a ; 
fact that drugs money is being 
laundered through counter 
feits. It Is vary, very danger- 
ous to be a trading standards 
officer — which is why the 
companies try to give them 
all the help they can. 

“In Northern Ireland the 
problem is different again, be- 
cause the terrorist element 


knows that the risks of mak- 
ing money from counterfeit 
are less tha n those of bank 
robbery." 

Bart of the problem with 
fake goods Is that their pro- 
duction is perceived as a vic- 
timless crime. Nobody paying 
£15 for a Ralph Lauren shirt 
could believe it was the real 
tiling, but they still buy it 

The companies say their 
business is bit twice — once 
by the loss of a sale and again 
because the exclusiveness 
that makes Hie item appeal- 
ing is destroyed. 

"Who wants a £2,000 Rolex 
if everybody is going to as- 
sume you bought It for £25 
down the pub?" asks Mr Roy- 
lance. "Who wants to wear a 
Ralph Laurqn shirt if every- 
body is wearing fakes? Our 
business relies a bit on snob- 
bery. and the exclusivity is 
important” 


Belfast yard to build 
world’s biggest rig 


THE world's largest floating oil rig is to be built by the Harland 
and Wolff shipyard in Belfast it was announced yesterday. BP 
Exploration has placed the order for the £400 million new- 
generation vessel for which Harland and Wolff will build the 
hull in a contract worth around £70 million. 

The rig, to be moored 120 miles off the Shetlands in water up 
to 1,500ft deep, will have a storage capacity of 950.000 barrels of 
oil and the ability to process 140,000 barrels a day. The contract 
will safeguard 1,400 jobs ata yard which last year made a pre- 
tax operating loss of £16.9 million. — David Sfiarrock 


£2.5bn loss at Daimler-Benz 


of more than one third in 
the number of personnel 
jobs advertised daring the 
past year. 


N OT very gallant of 
France’s Channel 3 to 
ran in full on Monday 
night an interview at the 


LtUe jobs summit during 
which Britain's employ- 
ment secretary Gillian She- 
phard’s game attempt to 
answer in the Gallic lingo 
dried up after a minute or 
so. The French bounders 
even sub-titled Mrs S’s col- 
lapse into English. 


to want to have a Euro- 
bird design placed on 
every single-currency 
banknote. 
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I N THE 80s it was opera, 
then came football. Now 
the top men of world fi- 
nance are adjusting their 
binoculars for the new big 
one — bird-watching. In 
.the best monetary circles, 
talk is of the little chaps 
who make a racket In the 
morning and eat bacon 
rind. Sir Brian Unwin, 
head of the European in- 
vestment Bank, is a keen 
ornithologist, as is Ken- 
neth Clarke. A little bird 
tells us that Alexandre 
Lamfalussy, chief of the 
European Monetary Insti- 
tute. is another. Indeed, 
Mr Lamfalussy is reported 


A ST is a company of the 
1990s. An MoD con- 
tractor, AST is “joint 
national winner" of “the 
inaugural Business Link 
‘Making the Difference' 
strategic planning 
awards". That’s AST. Then 
there’s AST. another com- 
pany of the 1990s. Run by a 
convicted forger, AST — a 
training firm — bought a 
load of the Government’s 
Skillcentres and ran them 
for is months, taking state- 
funded contracts, until it 
collapsed a year ago. Now 
DTI investigators are prob- 
ing. You will not be sur- 
prised to hear AST <the 
first) is miffed at the pub- 
licity surrounding AST (the 
second ). A case for the Reg- 
istrar of Companies, 
perhaps. 


I AST week's high praise 
I for Nicholas Soames’s 
I— courageous attack on a 
fillet steak In a London res- 
taurant may have been mis- 
placed. A source from deep- 
est Wll informs us the 
eatery in question Is 
renowned for using only US 
or Argentinian beef. Did 
the defence minister know? 
If so, was he aware onlook- 
ers would believe him to be 
braving British beef? Were 
he aware, should he have 
disclosed the facts to the 
public? Does anyone have 
Lord Nolan’s mobile 
number? 


I N THE state-the-bleeding- 
obvious tradition of the 
Great Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission Ice- 
Lolly Investigation of 1993- 
1994 — the MMC brains 
trust “discovered” sales 
rose sharply in the summer 
— - comes Tuesday's ground- 
breaking statement from 


the Office of Fair Trading: 
“A guide to betting on 
horse racing did not live up 
to the promises made for 
it.” No, really. It didn’t, de- 
spite boasting the super- 
sober title — Money and 
How to Make it the Easy 
Way. Of the OFT’s two griz- 
zles, the first — that a cash- 
back guarantee was mis- 
leading — seems 
reasonable, but the second 
— that Easy is “written in 
the style of a fictitious 
autobiography'’ — takes 
the OFT into deep waters. 
“Mailshots written in the 
name of James Alexander 
gave the impression he ex- 
isted”. No doubt the OFT is 
now pursuing The Life and I 


DAIMLER-BENZ, Germany’s largest corporation, yesterday said 
it would pay no 1995 dividend after posting a DM5.7 billion (E2L52 
billion) loss — Hie largest in post-war German history. The bulk of 
the lasses (DM39 billion) stemmed from c h arges for AEG, now 
being broken up, and Fakker, the bankrupt Dutch plane-maker tn 
which it held a majority stake. 

Jurgen Schrempp, Daimler’s chairman, pursuing a new strat- 
egy of promoting “shareholder value", said in advance of next 
mouth’s annual meeting that the company expected to move back 
into substantial profit this year after a “tour de force" in the 
second half of 1995. — DaaidGow 


Merger scars United 


UNITED News & Media, which owns Express Newspapers and is 
merging with media and broking group MAI, yesterday showed 
the scars ofhigher newsprint costs and the Daily Express’s falling 
circulation, announcing n fell in full year pre-tax profits from 
£138 million to £104 million. 

United, which is i nte g ra ting its head office operations with 
those ctfMAI, warned that paper prices — which dented profits to 
the tuneef £17 million last year — would also hit profits during 
the c ur r e nt year . — Ian King 


Taxpayers facing fines 


Strange Surprizing Adven- 
tures of Robinson Crusoe of 
York, mariner. Anyway, 
who is the OFT to say 
James Alexander doesn't 
exist? What is existence? 
Does anyone have Aristot- 
le's mobile number? 


ONE in five taxpayers facing self-assessment in the tax year 
whkfa starts this Saturday is likely to face punitive fines if the 
farixoductianofthe new regime follows the results of a year-long 
trial in Leicester. 

According to the Inland Revenue, more than 20 per cent of the 
5,000 volunteers who took part in the trial failed to Ole the new- 
styte Income Tax return before Hie penalty date. The Revenue has 
began another trial in Southampton during which it hopes it can 
Iron out the problem (^non-compliance. — km Wylie 
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Racing 


Jumping s leading jockey head and shoulders above rest in title race. Chris Hawkins reports 

McCoy setting rivals a tall order 


T ONY MCCOY contin- 
ues to maintain his 
momentum at the 
head of the jump jock- 
eys’ table and rode his 137th 
winner of the campaign when 
Southampton took the valu- 
able Daily Telegraph Novices 
Chase at Ascot yesterday. 

McCoy, a most unlikely 
looking jockey at 5ft loins 
tall, stands head and 
shoulders above his rivals 
both physically and nmneri- 
cally — being the only rider 
to have passed the three fig- 
ure mark so far this season. 

Southampton took advan- 
tage of a final fence blunder 
by Destiny Calls to win by 
four lengths and was also 
helped by the fall of Plunder 
Bay. going ominously well 
three out 

One wag said that if the 
football team of the same 
name have as much luck they 
will avoid the dreaded drop 
from the Premiership, but 
that is hardly fair on Toby 
Balding's gelding; who was 
winning his fourth race of the 
season and has hardly been 
out of the frame in 14 runs. 

The blunder of Destiny 
Calls is typical of the bad luck 
which Nick Gaslee, his 
trainer, is enduring at the mo- 
ment Gaselee’s Bayard Dieu 
went at the first in the 
National to be followed at the 
third by Party Politics. 

Gaselee reports Party Poli- 
tics to be none the worse and 
may run him in the Scottish 
National. 

Richard Johnson has 
looked the outstanding claim- 
ing rider this season and his 
hard-earned victory on New- 
ton Point in the Alpine 
Meadow Handicap was possi- 
bly his finest hour. 

David Nicholson, his guv- 
'nor, was in no doubt and 
commented: “It was the ride 
of the season. You don't often 
see anybody, including Dun- 
woody and Maguire, kick for 
three miles and he only hit 



Close call . . . Destiny Calls survives a last fence blunder but hands the initiative to Southampton at Ascot yesterday photo: mank baron 


him twice behind the saddle. 
The horse was never on the 
bridle." 

It was only on the run-in 
that Newton Point got his 
head in front and Johnson 
was style personified as he 
got his mount home by three- 
quarters of a length from toe 


Dunwoody-ridden Clifton Set 

The most impressive win- 
ner of the afternoon was Fly- 
ing Instructor who produced 
a great turn of foot to over- 
haul Dreams End after toe 
last in the City Index Spread 
Betting Handicap Hurdle. 

Paul Webber, who trains 


the six-year-old, will now aim 
hhn at the Swznton Insurance 
Hurdle at Haydock although 
toe runner-up. who won toe 
race two years ago, also has 
the same target and Is clearly 
craning to hand. 

Robert Bellamy, another 
product of the Nicholson rid- 


ing academy, rode Flying In- 
structor with superb judg- 
ment and deserves more 
opportunities. 

MiroswaM landed the odds 
with the minimum of fuss in 
the City Index Market Lead- 
ers Novices Hurdle and, act- 
ing well on fast ground, is 


Likely to run again before the 
end of the season. 

Reg Akehurst, his trainer,, 
said Lincoln flop Sharp Pros- 
pect is still not 100 per cent 
although x-rays on his knees 
have revealed nothing. His 
back is now toe subject of vet- 
erinary examination. 


SPORTS NEWS 13 

Golf 

Daly craving 
for greater 
consistency 


David Davies in Atlanta 


T HE 1995 Open cham- 
pion is now fighting fit. 
far less fat and quietly 
determined to become 
boring. John Daly, toe Wild 
Thing, the wielder of toe Kill- 
er Whale, toe mpn who was 
an alcoholic by his early 
twenties, now has a craving 
of a different kind. “What I 
really crave Is consistency.” 
he says with a small smile, 
acknowledging toe irony. 

Daly was speaking on the 
eve of toe BellSouth Classic 
here, the last tournament he 
won in the United States .and 
toe first he won sober. The US 
PGA Championship and the 
BC Open were won at a time 
when he was prone to out- 
rageous, drunken behaviour. 

Now that is all done with 
and Daly says: “I've got my 
competitive edge back after a 
lot of distractions." The dis- 
tractions were giving up alco- 
hol, facing an assault charge, 
getting a divorce, re-marrying, 
having a baby and twice being 
suspended by the US Tour. He 
is not an average Open 
Champion. 

Daly’s focus is now on golf. 
His caddie. Greg Rita, said 
yesterday: “Last Sunday we 
had a 12.50pm tee time and 
John wanted me at the course 
by 9-20am. He’s already prac- 
tised more this year than toe 
whole of last" 

But what Daly describes as 
‘toe other stuff" remains a 
problem. “Sure I crave 
drink,’* he says, “and sure I 
crave chocolate and cheese- 
burgers. But I haven't had a 
burger since October and I've 
stopped eating chocolate. I 
used to raid the fridge at Sam 
and eat great gobs of choco- 
late ice cream or cocoa-pops 
— anything with chocolate.” 
He maintains his wariness 


about alcohol as well: "Every 
hotel I go to I tell them to take 
the alcohol out of the mini- 
bar and fill it up with Diet 
Coke. The trouble with drink 
is it’s everywhere and it’s 
legal." 

He went for a fitting for 
some trousers with his great 
friend Fuzzy Zoeller and 
when he found out he had the 
same waist size — 40 — as 
Zoeller he decided a diet was 
necessary. He has lost over 
301b. “Now I’m back to size 
35," he says with pride. 

As his waist has contracted, 
so has his prodigious driving. 
This year he is 35to in the US 
Tour table of driving dis- 
tance. 13 yards behind the 
leader Tim' Herron. But that 
is partly due to a couple of 
drives, on holes used for mea- 
suring. never being seen 
again. Last Sunday, in the 
Players Championship, he hit 
another hook at the 12th and 
handed his driver to a child, 
saying: “Here you can hit this 
better than I can." 

But Augusta, with no rough 
and wide fairways, Is an obvi- 
ous place for Daly to succeed. 
‘Td love to win there and 
eventually do the Grand 
Slam," he said. “I share rate 
with Fuzzy. He's got the Mas- 
ters and the US Open, I've got 
toe British and PGA But I 
want one of my own." 

The European challenge 
consists of Colin Montgo- 
merie. Ian Woosnam, Sandy 
Lyle, Severiano Ballesteros. 
Costantino Rocca, Sam Tor- 
rance. Alexander Cejka and 
the former Walker Cup player 
Stephen Keppler. now a local 
club professional Last year 
Keppler finished third, the 
highest by a club pro in a US 
Tour event for 30 years. He 
won $88,000 (£59,000) which, 
he says, would have taken 
him dose to 3.000 hours to 
earn teaching at his club. 
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Bultfaa 3-t EaidmcdL *-1 Rul GoW. S-l PrauO Impgo. DoraetlM. 3-1 SUvM Hmoor. tO-1 C1CM 0M. 

KHtMOUDi- FIRST OOIA HMttwaT haiwsy. on# pm Enal 31. 3nS o( 9, wn fit. to Dmtd Jama' Girt 
R^IDn]w|!hm'4. ImU iiadeowotl 0W» fl not UKMd OtKkftr. !■» ri7.Un 221, to DaDoM ot Do** 
gjumjDeJfclBJ 1 onabto » qrittara. *» ol S.mc»VWof 7 ToBm(Mndte« 1 «l«p. 

MVBI HARROW Lint, hoadod ntr fl nrt. kept on ana pan. Sri 01 10. Dm S. to Ben* Rmr (WhBHnito « 
DMamn, Led. OOBd « out. 5* ri :.t*n 15 i. B RoiriWdKaS. Qoitb lUngltria ladtn. 


3.1 O tOMORSHCR KAHOtCAP tju 31 IKSrds C*^»8 
Ml 33MEH) T«RO»« (02J (DJRBMWnan 7-10-0 — 

382 B2C,S?-FmMW1!^(«0JSta.«-a “1 TSoSwU13 

308 O'4*00P* RBJOinWJl-Mand^-O-ll ““J™ 1 * 

53 S Z^^ fS^^====^ 

jm bwas cuowam. MP»s(i T3){iai>A swwyo-eo ** 

jm arsxM vrcTORtA'a Mcm p' m m cmwoo<-^5 

310 flWtn.1 L, MIU HXFRM32 0711 B WilmM 0-0-8 IB.IUMW 

3if khwi i»YAVAiamuuin4>tD)NBMatage *4^ rSSfii?” 

312 131BB Ct#»im(14)Cea5(^R»rt««l»194-» bmIA 

211 OOOtMROCKOROWU^jnw»**- s j 52,11 

314 TW8R3HOOT (Ml W TO B* 3 . aUki 

310 M05t>- BmAMDOMA(irnL«9y_M8f7'»l4-9^ ^SSllai 

Sid 413040 RRAWORYtlOICClKar M-13 5 HP. - 1 

S,T SSS: .5 mr. m « 

312 ^waowwfl*i«WUn8'^ , ' ;M 

So 41JO-S3 Krt DK2AM {04} MHinm S-W ?£?!!! 

s -s; 

"SS2S 

ttuiii HAVA VA nEHULltl Ltd OW 2! OtiL WSyKi OS. &Ul 00Wjl*tf WMCOTOO CUAHQO 

■ «— w * 


3*40 ORmtOWIO NMBROUi 1M 2T IAB0 
4H ISSHB- OUPTON FOR 'PSX *-£*,- 

481 W1S-TOimAIIBJmi»mEOolWO*^W -j..-- 

40) 34560b- LOOM MCFQKAlUaaO* (2203 PUSJOomS-^ 

404 

w 3V5HB. OW)FTMIOLDOIKid^JHpito«-»-U 
400 «sw wcumsuati^uu^^f-n 

407 ™ L J B^i wl-i 

4M 32-1511 OCnllFAWtOliW LoOllWfltB 94-ta 



Results 


ASCOT 

... tin, 4| NAh 1, MUUWWWa. R 
Ponmiody {S-1 5 tup X Krti" •**«■ l 
- u- am rati i ii it*— n. 8 f«ra i. mb 
AMhuralt Totr.filfift Cl 
Dual F-.C3 10 TrW CS.10. CS* CSOO Wt 

M A FIS««*0 10-4 tawi: »B JR*» ff-b. *• 
Otlm 1»-1| 13 •« *> « 

flCfwoi Ygte [9 80; frl.QO. ClM C12.40- 
CmifF Cfl.60 Tr* f4>020C5F CltO.WR 

aloS^u £» »f nogs* tad t, wonf 


AMRT©*, A P KicCor W-® 2r 
Call* {4-H: a, O n aitomh 111-4 IMawJ 
11-4 iWAH tachcaHtoch- B HA 4. I |G 
Baidinal To». 16.50; E 210 . CUQ. Dual F: 
C&00, CSF: C3*96. 

M« t*» «Or« 1. FLYUM U*- 
STOUCTOlt, R Bollamy P-SK *, Bimjw 
B ui pS-2); 2. WtoSW 

Mg*. B rin. HP 
Cite. tew. W.S0. Dull p »» T«; 
CiBB.ni CSP: C28.77. Trtcwe C40BZ5 MR- 

JohMOn (7-2 U VC 2.CRnoaM jlfra*. 
■MtHanisil it nm. *. K (0 
•on) Tote £4.4ft £1.90. £2 S^CTW-Dua 1 F 
flSIO. Tr*: CS3Jft CSP. C58E8 Trent 
CiStUS. nr- U eut Qaswi 





LOOBflCO 

UOBnWaanad 

* OfHta-lrari 

3-SOPoatfy 

410 

411 



2*3QKIwgrtafy— ’ 
&MDm»flQ«g 

4JMPRMVI 

ASOKbanttm 


IBDD9-5 ANBOBCTBOtlS (S7) EAtHafl 4-6-3 

JFGgaaO* 

430SdaurBridge 

AtOAmyUgh 

4JTO PridnOf Knotonir 

41* 

411 

414 

065084 MAHADATA [■} R HoCInriwaj *-7-10 
85000-1 M(M» on TO(M«0(D)J spawns 5-7-10 
oaxoa LADY ELIZABSTH (2S) K Cauraghao-Brow 4-7-10 

HCraflrielO 

BIiMini 

a Bardwefl la 

— — — 


TOPHMMITlPfcOa— PW*B.RMt*aoM«>T, 9u l^ai Tbdl « « 4 

MMu 1M&klmNAT-40au (WL^lTaudi AlflHaa8MtgmgSbSe9.MQniiiwfc.lD-l RbU 
BW.U-iCttttMfta • ‘ «■— i 

FOm OUIM-OC2JUI PJUOCI Led tinu (uriona bent Able Onto tO (UngWO 1m 21 ncp. a.w.). 
BRHHI mil Hwd*B» owi » out. tad owrfl ou. Ptieem deal, boat Anshomn* a (8w«i*f im a 2n7>ds 
kqi. floods 

TOUCH AWUJOM: Pramtnant. Oman Mart. Wad. S* <47. 601 St to Nontwi Wamaiiet lm Bep.t)0aa 
la Urn). 

SWUNMOMCnKilacI Oom fcomwmt Beuaa Saw Boy Ht «d (rUtaoane lm it i«9»di. gtwd to *o«J. 
OIRLUMOIRCiLed Itna t«a am Mtan 3nl d 13L Ma H. to Baa Zurnnra fttwHmn im3 mtta, good to wS). 
MVALOIDiHudiHT H ant ■eakonadowra art. e» at 9. Mn B. la Ore 0« Tin Rafi (UogUd 1m 4 hep. 
a.*>. 

CUFTOH RXXi Mad ttrav ool *tian SO ot 30. «n VK » Tann* (NaamartM lm hep good K fina). 


4»1 0 ummarmcmoiTioiiBSTAKSssYoofcs/Mo 


301 

80* 


211- L'llH tows (313) (D)J Gooden IM> 


123380- ATRAF flT8>D Uortey 9-0 
ItM- WMB (U23 Ft HUnnu 9-0 . 
2160- ■ML(384)nM«iiinitMt 
02-4 BMAFI (12) E Duriop B-W 


-IMM4 

-IIMhl 

_JHdMB 

JTQDk-2 


804 2*033- HAimFULRUJAD (188) ASmmrtM 

SOT HB342- WM7T1E ROCK (1B8) EAWdO 8-B 

TBPHIHTinilMAL'WMlT 


jSWMwnUi3 

JCMoal 


noc* 


1 6-4 L 1 Ami Lout. 3-1 Mart. 4-1 Wham. 7-1 Aval. 10-1 BawtM Bated. U-i Saali.20-1 HMfla 


FOM oun -L'AM UMRSI EJtart Z ad. tad wUe MU furlong, bau OMraoi Boy tty a head rXan«Ui A 

goodtobKl 

MAM: Ctakad kadara. drtoeo 21 nd. tadad qwcfciy, 1CU ol 17. bm 20. to Btoe Ota (Nawbwy S aud. good). 
BRRAIh Nhumii owai a ou. no e*wa antaili^ tod lutaag. 4a ot 8, am 3L to Robna FBgM ( Goodwnd A 
goofl). 

ATHAR Ctaand leaden, ridden over a out. one pace. 12m ol SSL bn ul la Boa Irta (Hadcar A hn) 
BUUTTFtA. BALLAD: Ataaya * rear wbui baud tat ol 5. Ha IB. n TamftM (Yaramoi R. good to Sn>) 
muni Hbhmt 21 ad. ran oa not (NBh hadara. 48) oliS. Mn Bl. to Gtaao BanlM (Oooeasw 0 mm, 
aoll]. 

VMITU ROCXi Pramtaem. kepi oa trom am fl ot no duta *« w. Mn TJ bf Har TTa Uoate 
1 Haydock 5L boHL 


4-40 MU—DOH HflH tTAKRS (Die Zj Tf 22^77 
801 9-34410 DIVLT VALE (20) (IQ GL Moors 5-9-12 ._ 

BOB SORBS- KtMim KBK (21 E} |D) £ MOW 8-9-7 — 

803 D04320 MAMABAB (41) URrigtasa 4-9-7 

•04 HMSOO MIACMATKOOU (1« HHodw T-9-7 _ 
80S 4*9400 HOCXVnUEPflOi C6)S Do* *-»5 


807 

•OB 


tIO 

611 


n- 8WCR HB» (817) A Nawsonba 4-8-7 
eeo9-BOU>BmnsAL(i3^umPS)r4-M _ 
400-200 raWCH MMOBRfW R bigiam 5-9-2 - 
64441-0 KMPROB (109 (D)RHodOn 9-M . 


000-030 SCOTUSH PARK (SB) (13 J L Harm 7-6-2 

00- DA2ZUNO STAR (201) R Hannon 3-6-2 



• Paric8 


TOP ITOHI TM DhpM »ri* B, RanharT, 

8atlkiff3-1 Deeply Vide. 9-2 UanOMi.B-1 Kinaul King. ScadbO ^fk. 7-1 Rocsvtn Pha 8-1 DazzHsg 
star. 19-1 Nospra*. Ffeocti anger. 11 mam 

POBM OOHME - DHPIV VALE Eltcd 2 os. wad «riMQ beato. m ft B. Mn 18L to Uy GaOefy 
tVAriMriBapMi 7La.«| 

KUaWML nua Mddea 31 OOL laded ow 1! ouL S» ol 16. bn SB. to Gyarai* Ftyor iHayoedt 1m. goal). 
SCOTTISH wuofc Lea aw H. maten p fl w a om.7bi oiaumi i*j. a Seed Sewmea iLmgSaid i«2t 
cfmau.i.*.) 

MCKVTLUi PBUh Led H. Bsateood m 21 oa ten at 12. bn 23. ta Annoeri Pouaf (LragnaU 1m 3 aeO. 

“J- 

DAZZUBia STAM to toudi antf 21 Old. 70 ol O. Un 7L B The Usn (CatMitA B mda good!. 

HHPROU: Madaiay owi 3 ett taded near H on, eta id B. bat 2B. to Swngmg Ode (FtAeaUne 1m if 
M9yds ncp. good id h*). 

CtacBdt8aderRmLtadcdAieecoLiBetolAba30i I ioneaoin(tJiie«eldiB2thcp. 


5.10 RnTHORPBMARMH FBiJIS' STAKES 31107764,1 SB 

1 BBSMBXOMEJGoeOmS-II — 

2 

3 


ft- CHARLTON HP t177) fl HodgM B-1T 

^ 3- P4WAWIll(ie7)EOj^9TI^ 


4-5 HLEBAHTISmRA(42l (BF) S Dow B-11 
rPHa«T*B-ii — 


B QB>-nURSII«£E(1BX|CBHHia941 

o s- ruer cncu! (IBB) PCeactn-rtyam B-ii 

10 LADTBSHSOHWBratl0iiraee-11 

11 54- UTTU BLACK DRBH(1TS|nCCariloaS-11 

12 P5BHD- mOOSA(fa^) Stow 9-11 

13 343- PARANA (1741H CecU B-ll^ — 

is monnsrARANnambBS-ii 

18 B2- ROTALDIVIBSION (134) JOuMcg 9-11 

17 S-6 VB2ZA(S8)AjBnntB-11 

18 ZILCLAME CtonkpB-JT 

TOP RHHI TIPSi N*> ». law «»ol# 7, DnaaiAa 8 


1* 

3 

10 

_MKe*y(3Hi 

JMI 

-oouamiLii 


JUMma 
_J> MnCata (3) 7 
_TQofari10 
-J Tate 1 


BaBMff 11-4 Umar Qrde. 7-2 Papal*, 9-2 Daaanra.E-1 Deaeae t a ng. B-i UMa Bhefc Draea. 1 0-1 Royal 
DMnon. Bus Sanrlw. ,T n ““" 1 

FORM OUBfi - ROBI cnCtft Ctaaud vmaef o»ar 4L ran btchoo ard toon beates. 3rd ol 5. 6Cn 4S, to 

Temaid (Yanundb d. pod a fira'i 

DAMMWIKi HMKMV4W* 3 or*, riayed rw Seal Saftong. SrdriTI. tSn 2D, » GartBaco IDSBetaW 7L ffsoa 

m nm 

pAFMMiE*efyriiiiEBaiia.iiij«8«iBM0Ke'.SDel&(EsifiLtaBim5dsaiil9<ewiHiU(7t I ooodB 

fmnL 

umi BLACK DUKE EOort oMf 21 an. no tax tail tatc;. 4Bt ol t4 in 7t lo OfcBoa (Wecrisr 71 

mB.oDGtn. 

DOTAL sfllSRSIOMt Ron on d lead Saids' sue grous V ort. not moti trisasr, on 21 by TwaNH 
fl 111 Jiylrf 71 nSi, QOOtfL 

■war * 1MW « p fludan onr H did. Inarm am it out TUB ot 17, no SI, to J a c ta o a tfl IDnata ri at 71 
man guootofctsj. 


• Blinkered for the first time — LEICESTER: 3-10 Turgenev, 
World Express; 4.40 Rockville Pike. UNGFIELD: 3^0 Golden 
Pound. 


Lingfield 


DomIM; Mob heal ta 3J0. AM. law tawaai 
Oefagi1Wtgnedt»aa«.AJK. H» da iL »Pa wi atatiMaf a 
np aeelBhrec AH alta r hmaa ft i w a dan eUdRra riw» Iri— I miiR 

2.00 DFTANDMDaiMAiDCHSrAm 2170 3123,147 

1 BRJCO G LnriS B-0 

* IMPULSION R Hannon 9-0 — _ — 


JBITHei 8 


2 BHm HCTWNfTJpiFjUCldnDon 9-fl . 
4 HOLLY MUSK (10)G MafpcaonM _ 
INOnwamM 


3 

JSawl 


TO 


TOP POM TWSi Mdk ReBe* lOy HaR> Htarie 7 

IWI B*0, Bril KM FWoa 7-S Buktaton, B-I Baioiiw. 13-1 MaOj Music. 


2.30 BAKEmAW OONDITKMS STAOS 270 M 13,296 


1 1 KMOMH01 (123(D) M Ouw 9-2 

2 1 IRCNVD-M (7)(D) M Ball 9-11 

3 SALTY MHAWXIR R Hannon fl-TI _ 


TO 


8, teohyd-Oe 7 
IVY) KtngelagBr.7-4 lecflyd-Od. 7-3 Salty Babwrour. 


3.00 VUnmBYI MUDIH MAOA2HB KAMMOAP in U (AJVj 23^1 S 


1 131103 HOOCLUOM (21) (CO) D ArtroUinc* 6-1D-0 — 

2 420511 ■HIANrpO(BMa«}(eO)DCacarovB4-9-iO 

8 501-009 WHT PATCH (10) (CD) (BF) R Hannon 4-6-9 

4 8QD- KBM OP BABYLON (188) Lady Harriet 4-5-S 
B 4-2210 ZA HID (18 ) (CO) K Bmle 3-9-4 

6 WHOR- PBBmiSAOW (274)10) Jim 

7 12000-6 DAMCSKHM (40) RHnrH 4-6-1 

8 03430- JARMY (IBS) PEcdM 4^-1S 

5 5M41S6 SARM (S) (QCmdmBa 10-4-B 

10 5-1432S HATTAMIIMMK(n(CD)AMaora6-B-12 

11 DOES VO SHI SAID M(1 6) (BO)lanl Italia gdon *4-12 

12 62S15D- POLLY PECULIAR (117) (CD) B Smart 99-4 

13 2UW9-0 PORBB7 STAR (82) (0) R AkeharM 7-7-0 _ 

14 9-006*3 THORRMAIIA (8) J Bridget 6-7-10 

FOP PORN UPSE ZriM 8, ReMhn 7, Mien 8 



1(5)10* 


4-T RobaSioa 9-2 Enant 6-1 ZoUd. Ska Safct No. 9-1 WH PatcB. 19-1 King 01 Bafcytan. Hrita 
Suoiwie -• 


3.30 mcOUHTHARDICAP 71 SZfUa 

1 214- STOM MB (209) TO E Dsnlflll 4-19-0 

2 U2169- CMRHTMAS HUS (IBB) RHm» 4-9-4 


N*(*»4 


MSMD BinZBM {CJ [SI} C Bntlaln l-$-S\ 

200064 uua (1 3) CD) (V) M Jotwtfnn 
10009-0 CHAHWWRBIIAH07(11)(P)IIChMiaQij 
100214- BS WARNED (132) (B)NCalle0Bn6-»-nA 

0-32224 OOLDBHPOUHD(13) Mkl G AaOatray 4-4-10 
DOOP-OI IEUAM8ICPUT(71(«fceaO{P)BDQe 4-9-10 
OOOODT- jmBtBHi (1 77) (D) G Ml 

M *83- ■OOm (80t) Q Wragg *-M] 


11 U04-H SHARP W SMART (27) (CO) (BF)B Smart 4-4-9 

12 20000-0 SU& Ml TOW Mrir 4-9-7 



13 21AB50- STDUDI IHLOSY (160) S Do* 4-9-7 

14 22B1IB- DMIAIJB(SM)(D) DThydn Jocb* 3-S-6 - 

16 00509-0 HBJOS (S4) (CO) N Htahar 9-9-3 — — — — 

16 638139- PROUD HOME (140) (D) G L Moora 3-7-13 , 


LopoE 14 
-S S a int o n 11 
-AHaobw 12 


FOM TtPSi Ra M*ad B, CMctaac Kha 7, Stem BU 6 

_ i*-1 Ba Warned. S-1 JOereen. B-l Etorm BlrLTBar, 8-1 ChrUnta KKs. Scftarahom. ItM Moksb. 
Proud Monk. &uup U Eraari limn 


4.00 tutvra MBXAM AOCTTOCI MAUXar STAJC2S 3Y0 lie *f (ARL) C3^M 9 
* BSM-03 JUnOBABBLE(10)RHvnoa9-D A 


TO 


!(183)J HIB> B-0 . 


3 60 OLD SOLD M TAR (10) Jams POeAon 9-0 

4 00- PflHICS HUSKY (17S) Lord HlrilngdDBM) — . 

8 083-6 YELLOW DRAGON (40) B Paerca 9-0 

• 9-4 BUnraRY FBDS (83) C Wall B-B 

T PROMPT R Chariton 6-6 

6 0-6 SMLAS DHEAM (8) R Samson &-0 

TOP POBM UP S. Mna tQn fci 8. B i a kaiy na* 7. Am brilhla * 

Bi Hh i gt 5-4 Prompt 7-2 Pnw KiHky. W Bttmerry Flaks. 6-1 AidodabMA 9-1 Brlont Ecupaa. 16-1 
YritowDagoa 1 mm 


,.,1 IWw*6 


Q Carters 


4w30 LNMFNU Aim SPIUNT HANDICAP Bf (AM) 23^662 

1 23013 OUR SHADm (ID (eO)Ktaiy 6^-10 

X OSS204 RI1RICATIOH(12)reDl A MOOTB 9-0-10 

9 Btnn THRIR11 II Ul A BOV (19) (Cm UesJCnm 6-9-8 . 

4 6SOT3 MAPU BURL (7 ) CmS Oom M-W 

5 200521- SCISSOR MODE (1 12) (QJBridgv «-7 

6 30600-0 TWAUM HONDA (10) DlTBrlan 5-6-4 


A IWy (5) 6 
.J Ookn3* 


■a TIPSi Onr Shedea 8, The MeUMe Bey T 

. 11-4 The huetnt Boy, 3-1 Uapla Burt. 7-2 Our Stredea, 4-1 ImocaUce, 9-1 Sriesot Ridge. 12-1 
TBu.hu Hoen. atmn 


• Trainer Jack Berry breathed a sigh of relief at Hamilton 
Park yesterday as he finally secured his first juvenile turf 
success of the year. Northern Sal worked toe oracle for Berry 
with a plucky performance in the Rutherglen Median 
Auction Stakes. The nippy youngster took the initiative two 
furlongs out and showed plenty of spirit to fond off Tazibari 
by a neck. “The horses are wen but like all of us they just need 
a bit of sun,” said Berry. 


Musselburgh 


HHhtiriB rt ai l h^irta. flaky BeaA.*Bano« BtMK ta » ». 

2L20 CA8LVUE PUICS MABBI AUCTION STAKES XYO 61 22^41 
BOLERO BOY MWEasteroy 6-7 
SUPER SAW TBairon 6-7 
3 BTVMO(7) PEma U 



4 SILVER RAJ (B) W Kemp 8 

5 RAMSEY PRIDfl (S) C FantlDlSt 6-2 

7MULIMSCHiaFDUolbBB-2 . 

MTYAIB SMB J CNaiK IM) 

SHUT EMHAUNEW Tomer 6-0 ,TSpnk*4 

3 CAW1AH AMP CAMPY (10) D CmgraK 7-0 PP*eaay(S)7 


1 11-4 6*100,9-2 Caviar And Canoy. 6-1 Ramsay Pride. 6-1 SmaEmmalWe. 9*1 SHwi Raj, 10-1 
Boiara Boy. Uatyaas Sang 6 imm 


2.50 PfNKIEHAlfDtCAP1ni4f 31yd4C2,719 


560326- GOODBYE MILLIE (163) (CD) JEym 6-9-10 
0566-03 HHRHBRHKXS (9) EWeynua 7-9-S - 

122446- KURHAH (901) T Barron 6-9-3 

0*506-0 BAU TERSER (14) MWEastemy 6-9-1 
600560- HOP BATTLING H 80) J Gotta 6-94) . 

22690 KKMTHI(17)(D3D CbB()man64M) . 

5C054M) PHKESSTAliiaAH (28) WTurwr 6-6-9 
343100- LORD ADWCATR (1*3) ICO) 0 Nolan 6-6-6 

*0413-0 OOID DGSHE (B) (BF) U BriSaln 6-6-6 

ID05A- SCHOOL OF SCtEHCS (163) R UeKaUar 6-6-5 

03-0510 DMmfl{17)(D)CBoodi 6-B-4 

5004*3- TAHCHEDI USCH M ( 2 37) W Barter 5-6-2 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
6 
6 

10 
11 
12 

13 GOO9YS-JIAPBM01BUS9BJD Notan 9-6-1 

TOP FOW TIPS: Dmmer Bek* S, Taacrwi KtoiM 7, Wem* 6 

l eflhm; 5-2 Drumwf Hicks. 9-2 Goadbye Mine. 5-1 Neman. 6-1 Tancnd UMctrM. 9-1 bn Teoaar. 
Keep Basing. 10-1 Gold Dean*, too mr. 13 nmnerc 




3.20 BWWTDHHAllHAWKAPH 23^079 

1 23H2-S TO THE HOOF (13) P Harris 4-10-0 

2 16/90- RIVER GARMOCX (296) D MciloBi 4-9-12 

3 4S2D0Q EOUTHSM DOMBflON (21) (D) C AltBn *9-8 

4 0/2*059- SIX FOR LUCK (1ST) (CO) D Nolan 4-9-4 ._ 

B 008133 TEflOH (8) (D) 9 NiefcoBB S-9-3 

8 43229-5 AMY UROH (14) CD) Cap! JWkon 3-9-2 „ 

7 23463-6 DOUdOXY (10) [D) UChaanoa 8-9-0 XDMh*2 

a 41209-0 SBRKXIS HURRY (4X) QB) R UeKetor 6-4-0 DH u | trtlto (T) 

7* 

a BID-333 HY OMRHYWHA (52) (dp L Uoyd-Jwee 6-9-13 J W— IT* 

10 9-06355 KALAH (■) (0) DCimmn 7-9-13 DataOMoai 

18* 

11 321265 FEATHERST0MEIAI6!(21}(D) MfcBLSridal S-6-O D HoKwnm 4* 

12 310114- UCADMflPIIHreBSS(1>B1(D)t8iaL Penan 5-9-12 JCamflS* 

12 213636- TO0UHMtFUS»T(218)(D)JEyra 64-11 JRUppi*13 

14 QID0419~ BB1A COOLA (167) Uanyn Hwde 4-9-7 V Sheer* a 

15 40000-4 SONDEHBE (10) TON Tinkler 7-64 JFwUwe14 

1* 3MU9- KEKSMA (173)0 Motan 644 LCfenwcfcO* 

IT 045649- CHHA NASD (203) UVAuie 4-6-5 FHortmlS 

TOP FORM TINi To Tie Reef 8, Tarn 7. Ceekmran FW 6 

r.tlfcij s-2 Any Lergn. 6-t Tenor. Fdathawe Lane, 6-t Kalar. SwvJerise. S-t Cootoven Ftaa\ToTt» 
RoaL 12-1 Kanesna. 17 nmei n 


3.50 SltHtBYBAMC IMMAR AUCTWH HAUMn STAKES 3YQ Ira 31 3X|rie I3L<»3 

ILM Cmmon 9-0 -JkOommS 


06- BRRUCm BYFAAH (131) N Graham 9-0 — 

0263-0 SBMHOH ( 14 ) Mia M Reveler 9-0 
SWAM HUNTER D Cosgrove 9-0 

5- POETRY (171) M Tompkins 8-6 

09- SYLVAN PRINCESS (IBS] C Alton 6-9 

■IBP rore n iWh Pont b. « ■* «* ■ t 

BeUtogs 7-4 Poetry. 5-2 Ama SOkHL 4-1 Sedbergn. 5-1 Brtgmer Bytean. 6-1 Snn rturiet. EM Sylvan 
Princess. Brrarara* 



4J20 MAYTWSJ 5GUJI90 HAIOMCAP 1m 18ytM C2427 
1 00DO94I ONTHORHOMBUS (10) DCasgtMe 7-194) 


OOOflMJ WARHRiO SHOT (10) M UeetU 4-9-13 
3XD0D- MET (1S4) (OUlsSt. Pamu 10-9-10 .. 


J Fertmal* 

Vfldtoylt 


DMeKaom 9 


414*2-0 HOflTHBfll SPARK (8) (O Um L Pamn 99-7 

64500-0 BDUARDHO (49) EC} (D) R MdCaBaf 4-6-1 TSpnflaB 

BK340- PASH (142) (CO) C Favours 4-9-1 HKraraedyll* 

168V69- MUiSaR QUEST (199) J Eyre 4-8-13 — RUn>ki13 

311HD- GPRH TOIHOIITBXOCABana-9-tt 

021200 NOSIMUSIOII TOTOWF) 0 Otapman ID-8-11 
09-0 PQUSH LAD* (14) W Barker 3-6-10 


D22D20- THMORESWULICS (SOS) (CD) J GoUkl I 
! (199) U Brittain 5-6-7 


0009-00 iMBTOOT (59) 0 Uottel 4-6-6 


Cl 

K Darky 12 * 

LCtranmck4 

PPeaee*(S)S 

PRofeknmT 

.. __ J3MaHatt(3)2 


•vtlfap 3-1 Wo Sunnhslen. 7-a Badanki. 6-2 Neneern Bpert. 5-1 SpkOo uera. «-l U> Handy Man. 12-1 

OrihorttoeM. 14-1 Dirt ran 


4.50 SI1HKYWX MAUffll HANDICAP T1 tz/ui 


90BM HARRY’S TEEAr («J (HR J Eyre 4-9-W ._ 

0623-0! BACKHANDS (3) M WSu 4-9-9 

MO- HUPEH ROCKS (SPA) (164) C*pl J WMoo 3-9-6 

040(09- mK ACT (178) II Meade 3-6-4 

SHP DUriOEDN PKRIC8TO (7) (8^ U Cnaneon 3-9-3 
D60409- SAMSUBK LOYH.YLADY (2S7) E Weymw 4-9-3 

550&00- MONTI CAY0(217)U Britain 5-M 

000639- TEEMVIFAniSH (184) J GokUe 4-94) 

6H3-0CAIMMA (IX) DMenoils 3-9-0 

0004-2 PMDE OP KABMNR (10) P Hams 3-8-1 3 . 

O/DGDOD- HISS BM HEART (I S3) DCaconW 4-6-12 

DO0- OBORDU3 PREMir (196) J Payne 3-6-12 


0 tariff)* 

J Crairii 10 



LADY (174) UWEaalertry 6-9-11 Dele* 

0-532 BREH NAAS (45) S H9DUH 3-B-7 KOarttyl 

TOP FOM TMita* Haas t,MdaM Karinrir 7,Wfe*Aal6 

4-1 Pride Ol KeelRplr, 6-1 Dungaon Prmaea. £-1 Wn Ad Eben Ntu, 9-1 Baddimder. 19-1 
Hope* Rsekt. 19-1 Bameuag LonatyMy. 14 r 


4 j*B (ta Of 1 lOyde cap: 1. •« I BO- 
UOMTLY. Mrs J flaflfl l5-2t 2, A Windy 
CMtaan 110-lfc 3, Amari Kkg QM)- S-* 
tov Proud Sun. iDran. 2X. B. (fcdni S Cctdml 
To»: £S.0tt Cl. SO. £2.10, C*7D. Dual F: 
E23.30.TtM): DabJtt CSF: J2S.7B 
S.1 0 (2NI SI Oyrtm* 1 W AM ROAD, Ur J 
CuUoiy (B-lt 2, W o U a rti Drea m (1W|: *• 

TbsProma [K-1|. 0-2 ji-1*y Ned For Turning. 

Strong Paladin. 24 ran. 3. X. (Mrs H Kngffi) 
Tow: £asa cna CS.60, ES-flO- Dual F: 
CSUO- Trk»: £30070 CSF- C1Q3L21 

JACKPOTT (3.488 JO. 

PLACSPOn £353-00 QDADPOTltl W2U 

HAMILTON 

US (in if OOyrisp 1. ™BJO OP Ifl- 
SIOM. J Weaver ff-Z! A l le at) iy* 4 ( 1 a 


M*Bk> ISMfc S, Flag Fm (16-1). fl-4 l« 
BreAHTlW Rule*. 13ran. 6. TX (M Johnston) 
TOW E4.1&; £1 JO, £19.30, CL50. Dual F' 
Ea7.10.7rw Cl 12.10 CSF: Cl 17-90. 

235 (Bf 4yris)i 1, WOKTHIMM SAL, J 
CarroU (wta ant. *. Te rlliral (5-2). 3. 
Frara U H*-1V- 5 rm Nk, a TJ Barry) Tote: 
El .70: £1.10, C1.7a Dual FiH^a CSF: C23S. 
OJOtOf Sy«to)t1, HONRS CHOICE, Dale 
OrtMCfl (8-1);*, OentHl (lS-i): a, Lnoky 
B** (9-2). 13 ran. X a IB Moore) Tow: 
cm2ft £*70. E240. E2.00. Df- £1 1960 Trio. 
£22190 CSF: E9SLB2. Tricast E48A6B. 

400 (1 m 03ytU)t 1, SHE'S A WKMR, K 

Dariey r*-1j: X, OraHla VUAorg (9-U s, 
R*»*(6-a 2-iiavDraoon|ey'.7ran.Hd.& 
IS mams) Tea- (SSL Cl.90. £3.30 Dual F: 
E25X0. CSF £3247 


430(1*1 3TI Syria): I.OAIKR 10110, P 
Lapphi (5-TJ; 2, Atfraf *rt*i (9-2); a, 
■miM (3-1 lm). Bran. Hd. X (J Eyre) Tote 
ES90C £1.10. £2.60, £190 Dual F: £45.60. 
CSF- C28. 1 A Trtoast: £7190. 

LOO (lm 4f 1Ty4» I.RUN O Yirarr, J 
Fortune (B-1); a, M« Bn ra k a a (33-1); a, 
Pala na of Odd (5-1). 11-4 lav Thomloun 
Enttrri 12 ran. X M. (S Koatewod) ToW: 
EBJft £2.10. £6.2 0 . £190. Dual F; EBB JO. 
Trio: £206.50. CSF: EtS3.30. Trlcaot 
£1.13794. Eadueton (12/1) vrithdrawn. Rule 
4 aopilln. deduction Bp in CPLACSPOT: 

£2, 099.4a QUAD6FOTYE4B4SOL 

LUDLOW 

*-1S* 1, CYRUS THE OREAT, G Bradley 
18- 1 L X T fm am Sat o ( V4-1): a. FauaUoo 


(iOO-aO)-S4 lav Court Nap. 1firan.3.X(K 
Bailey) Tota: £3.10: ELM. £3.50. £191 Dual 
P. £33.40. Tria £55.10. C8F- £90.75. NR; 
SUvarSumal. 

a^SlI.LAKEOPLOUaHMM.O Bradley 
(3-1); a, OntorOualMlt (26-1); 3, Oehha 
Maii)anihr (7-2). 5-4 taw Merlins Drum. 8 
ran. 5. H (K Etolfey) Tola: £3.00: £190 
£4.11 Dual F: £36.61 CSF' £3193. Bar- 

ton Banto. filar c4 Dm Id. 

MO: 1, COlm DSHTRUVAL, B CIMortl 
(0-4I6V): a, Poocynyniraa (7-0); a. Manor 
Myetaey (B-l). B ran. 3X. 5. I& BakUnBS 
Tola: £2.70; D90. £290. Dual P £590. CSF: 
£397. NFl: Larry's Lord. 

8430c 1, MAHORE CLOUD, O Burrows 
(4-1 lav), 2, Bright Mownthae 1 (6-Ui 2, 
a* (13-1). 14 ran. 10. Z1 (M Flea) 


To»r. £3.70: £SL00, £190. £3 90. Dual F: £790 
Trfe: £5040. CSF. £2256. Tr least £209.01 . 
4*0: 1.MVASHRUH.S McNeUI (7-1): 2. 
Kaiarai (12-1); S, Mntawafl (S-1); 4. 
* ■“J?*"** {®^')-,®-1 Ceorgo Lane, ig 
ran. K. 2*. (J Tuekl Toia: C7.10; £1.70, £!!», 
S.OD. M90. Dual R £48.90. Trio. £34790. 
CSF- £5561 Tncast £55292 NFL Edward 
Soymour. 

WORP. Mr J Jukes 
p-D: 2 ,Rto Oraay (&-4 ttefc ». Cmfcfc- 

nta* (6-1). 8 ran. 5. A (E Rtiodat] T; E27D; 
£190. £1.10. £1.60. 0F'£2S0. Cffil £5.12 

SJttl, JOVUt BBAMtO O'Sullivan (3-1): 

■v faM*M (2-1 t*vn 3. Hi rig Island 

(4-1). 6 ran. S. a (R CSulllvan) Tqio: £3.10. 
n.40, E2.10. Dual F’ £2.40. CSF: E9.0B. 
PLACEPOT: El 102. 10. Q4JADPOT:£4 (G 
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Soccer 


Premiership: Leeds United 1 , Southampton 0 

Deane puts Saints 
in the doldrums 


Cynthia Bateman 


T HE essence of the cur- 
rent state of both 
these sides was cap- 
tured when a maino 
water-pipe by the side of the 
pitch blew its top: what a 
shower. And Leeds coach 
Dave Williams's efforts to 
stem the powerful jet with a 
bucket was an apt simile for 
Dave Merrington's efforts to 
stop his side leaking goals. 
The defeat, through Deane’s 
second-half goal, leaves 
Southampton poised above 
the relegation line. 

The tiers of empty rows at 
EUand Road, testament to the 
distance from Southampton 
and the poor form of Leeds, 
revealed a blue and yellow 
structure which looked as 
though it had been assembled 
from a Lego set and perhaps 
it is time Howard Wilkinson 
thought about pulling every- 
thing apart and building a 
new model. 

The current one is due a 
retread having taken only 
four points from the last 24, 
scoring in only one of their 
last six matches, without a 
League win at home since the 
middle of January. 

Wilkinson had gone some 
way towards a new look, 
largely forced on him by the 
continued absence of the in- 
jured Yeboah, Dorigo and 
Worthington, and had in- 


cluded two 17-year-olds. 
Kewell at right back, and 
Blunt having his first start 
I on the right side of midfield. 

Both proved worthy of the 
selection. Kewell. in particu- 
lar. breaking up a move in 
which a rare glimpse of the 
old Le Tissier tango gave Ma- 
gilton the chance of a shot , 
until the youngster dispos- 
sessed him. ! 

Dave Merrington. the 
Southampton manager, had 
asked his not-quite-doomed i 
relegation strugglers to die 
for their shirts. They looked 
for half an hour, more likely 
to die in them, producing not 
the slightest threat to start 
the pulse of even the most ar- 
dent supporter. 

Indeed Leeds had almost all 
the possession but seemed 
totally unaware of what to do 
with it, until the half hour. 
Brolin, whose April 1 joke 
that he was leaving backfired 
so badly he found himself in 
the side, produced a long, 
high pass that spiralled down 
the long canyon between the 
Southampton defenders 
towards McAllister. But Bea- 
sant, seemingly more eager 
than anyone to be involved in 
the game, raced out of his 
area to head clear. 

Thus led from the back, 
Southampton at last located 
the Leeds penalty area. Le 
Tissier, back after suspen- 
sion, hit a low shot straight at 
Lukic. The goalkeeper, who 


was taken off with concussion 
last Saturday, looked hi dan- 
ger of a similar mind-numb- 
ing experience through bore- 
dom, until put on full alert by 
Venison's haymaker which a 
defender blocked. Almost on 
the half time whistle, Le Tis-. 
sier, who has scored only four 
League goals this season, pro- 
duced a cross which Shipper- 
ley nodded down, only for Tis- 
dale, superbly placed in the 
area, to thrash the chance 
over the bar. 

nhang eg were made at half- 
time, with Leeds sending on 
the fans' favourite Deane to 
play up front with Brolin, and 
Speed dropping back into 
midfield at Blunt's expense, a 
change which brought imme- 
diate improvement 

Southampton were forced 
back, seemingly to await the 
inevitable which came in the 
72nd minute when McAllis- 
ter’s comer was headed on by 
Wetherall and buried by 
Deane with a glancing header 
from close range. 

Leeds almost added to 
Saints' embarrassment eight 
minutes from time when 
Gray's effort was cleared off 
the line by BenalL 

Umb United! Lukic Kelly. Wetherall. 
Radetw. Kewell (Own*. M- Gray. Blunt 
McAllister, Palmer. Brolin (Wallace. 
BBmtn). Speed. 

Southampton! Beasant: MonkOU 
(Robinson, n-l). Wldtirlnglon. Dodd. 
Nalls on. Tisdale. Banall. Venison. 
Charlton (Warren. 79). Le Tissier. 
Shipps rfey 

RafenMG M Bodonham l East Looel. 
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Holding company . . . Andy Gray of Leeds fends off a challenge from Simon Charlton of Southampton at Elland Road last night photograph: boss parry 


Euro lift for Southgate | Feyenoord fearful of fans 


Neil Robinson 

F OR once there was good 
news on the Injury front 
for Terry Venables yes- 
terday when Aston Villa’s 
Gareth Southgate was told 
that he would not require sur- 
gery on the knee he injured 
during Sunday's FA Cup 
semi-final against Liverpool. 

The 25-year-old defender is 
hopeful that he will be fit to 
play in Villa’s final Premier- 
ship game of the season 
against Everton and available 
for England’s friendly against 
Hungary on May 18. 

oouthgate said: “However 
minor any operation would 
have been, it would have 


meant my recovery taking a 
lot longer. 1 have medial liga- 
ment damage, which is likely 
to take four to six weeks to 
heaL But the good news is 
that there Is no damage to the 
cruciate ligament and no sur- 
gery is required.’’ 

Chelsea's Mark Hughes has 
been banned for two matches 
and fined £1,000 by the Foot- 
ball Association for accumu- 
lating 45 disciplinary points. 
The Wales striker, who has 
been booked 11 times this sea- 1 
son, will miss matches ; 
against Aston Villa at Stam- 
ford Bridge on Saturday and 
away to Bolton on Monday. 

He said: "1 can't have 
any complaints about the fair- 
ness of the hearing today. 1 


just have to accept it.** 

Arsenal’s Ian Wright and 
Manchester United’s Steve 
Bruce were the only Premier- 
ship players to cross the 41 
points barrier last season. 

Wimbledon's Mick Harford 
escaped with a warning after 
pleading guilty to a charge of 
bringing the game into 
disrepute. 

He was charged for gesticu- 
lating at Chelsea supporters 
when leaving the field after 
the 2-2 FA Cup quarter-final 
draw at Stamford Bridge last 
month. 

Manchester United's Denis 
Irwin, who has been out for 
two weeks with a hamstring 
injury, expects to be fit to face 
Manchester City on Saturday. 


- -~-~ 




Rugby League 


Capitals’ rod-letter day 


Paul Fitzpatrick 

T HERE is nothing down 
and out about either 
London or Paris, who 
meet at The Valley tonight. 
The reward for victory will be 
leadership of the Stones 
Super League. 

Paris St Germain opened 
their account with a deserved 
victory’ over Sheffield Eagles 
in the Charlety Stadium on 
Friday and the following 
night London Broncos won 
narrowls* at Thrum Hall, 
where few sides are expected 
to beat Halifax this season. 

These are early days but 
Paris and London have al- 
ready done enough to suggest 
they will not be among the 
candidates for the Super 
League's relegation place. 

It will be interesting to see 
how well Paris travel. Their 
objective this season is to 
build credibility and confi- 
dence by winning the bulk of 
their home games, but after 
Friday’s performance there 
seems no reason why they 
should not pick up away 


points as welL London would 
be a good place to start. 

Frederic Banquet scorer of 
a smart interception try at 
Charlety, is injured but Paris 
will choose from a strong 19- 
man squad. It includes Kava 
Utoikamanu. a 6ft Sin Tan gan 
prop weighing more than 
l&st, who arrived in Paris on 
Saturday after two years as a 
professional boxer in the 
United States. 

Paris's manager Tas Bai- 
tieri is hoping for great things 
from Utoikamanu and from 
another Tongan, Isi Tapue - 1 
luelu. a utility back who is , 
expected to Join the club in 1 
about 10 days after complet- 
ing visa formalities. Tapue- j 
luelu played impressively for 
Tonga in the world Nines 
tournament in February and 
scored a try against England. 

London have been forced to 
make changes. Evan Coch- 
rane is out with a rib injury 
and Tulsen Tollett fills the 
gap in the centre by switching 
from stand-off where Duncan 
McRae will play. 

Derek McVey. St Helens' 
Australian prop from Sydney 


Tigers, makes his full debut 
tomorrow against Wigan at 
Knows ley Road in place of 
Simon Booth, who has a knee 
injury- Adam Fogerty comes 
into the pack for his first 
game since St Helens beat 
Warrington 80-0 in the Regal 
Trophy semi-final in January. 
He replaces Andy Leatham, 
who suffered a facial injury at 
Workington on Sunday. 

Widnes have signed David 
Mills, 14, son of the club's 
chairman and former prop. 
Jim. David, who plays for St 
Helens Crusaders, is St 4 in. 
almost I6st and wears size 14 
boots. 

Stuart Cummings, who ref- 
ereed the World Cup final be- 
tween England and Australia, 
will be in charge of the Chal- 
lenge Cup final between St 
Helens and Bradford Bulls. 

• THE RFL yesterday agreed 
to allow first and second div- j 
ision clubs to have four sub- 
stitutes, instead of two, and ■ 
six interchanges per match, 
bringing them into Line with 
the Super League. The 
changes will come into effect 
for the Easter programme. 


F 'EYENOORD. seeking 
the one European tro- 
phy to elude them, are 
concerned about the behav- 
iour of their supporters be- 
fore tonight’s European 
Cup Winners' Cup semi- 
final first leg against Rapid 
Vienna. 

The Rotterdam club, who 
won the Champions Cup In 
1970 and the Uefa Cup four 
years later, are worried 
about further disciplinary 
action which could see the 
club banned from Euro- 
pean competition if their 
fans misbehave. 

The Dutch supporters 
have already been barred j 
from travelling to Vienna 
for the second leg In two ! 


weeks: time after trouble 
with Borussia Moenchen- 
gladbach fans in last 
month's quarter-final. 

Feyenoord have asked 
Uefa to lift the ban but the 
chairman Jorien van den 
Herik warned: “A single 
firecracker could cause 
huge damage for this club.’’ 

Rapid, who are visiting 
Rotterdam for the first time 
since losing 3-1 to Everton 
in the 1985 final- scored a 
comprehensive 4-0 aggre- 
gate victory over Dynamo 
Moscow in the quarter-fin- 
als and Feyenoord’s coach 
Arie Hnan said: “Rapid are 
hard in duels, strong in the 
air and good in combina- 
tions, a typical example of 


the Austrian schooL Aus- 
trians are more clever and 
frivolous than Germans 
and that you see in their 
play." 

Paris St Germain’s Cup 
Winners' Cup hopes have 
been .dealt a blow by the 
withdrawal of their Brazil- 
ian midfielder Rai from 
tonight’s first leg away to 
Spain’s Deportivo Coruna. 
Rai’s thigh injury could 
also rule him out of the 
second leg. 

A 3-2 home defeat by 
Metz last weekend, their 
fifth defeat in eight games, 
led to Paris St Germain sur- 
rendering the leadership of 
the French League to 
Aoxerre. 


Patrick Glenn 

ALLY McCOIST, 33, the 
#4highest scorer in Rangers' 
history with 317 goals In all 
competitions during 13 years 
at Ihrox, may leave the club at 
the aid of the season when 
his contract runs out 

He raised the possibility 
yesterday after receiving the 
Bell's Player of foe Month 
award for March. McCoist, 
who will be negotiating with 
Walter Smith between now 
and June, has received an 
offer through his agent to 
play In Japan’s J-League. 

“For the first time," he 
said, “I will actually have to 
think about what is offered. 


After all, it looks as though it 
could be the last one I'll sign. 
In these circumstances 
there's a chance Til leave." 

McCoist took some of the 
bitterness out of the build-up 
to Sunday's Scottish Cup 
semi-final with Celtic when 
he said his votes for the Scot- 
tish PFA’s Player and Young 
Player of the Year awards 
would be cast for Parkhead 
men. "Simon Donnelly Is foe 
young player by a distance. 
For player of the year I'm 
thinking Tommy Boyd. "J 
know it hasn't been foe done 
thing for Old Firm players to 
praise their rivals in public. 
But we’ve come a long way in 
removing a lot of the bile and 
bigotry from the rivalry." 




Rugby Union I Basketball 


Blackheath 
swoop, for 
Stoop 

T WO ambitious rugby 
onion clubs are recruit- 
ing former rugby league 
players. Keighley’s Namib- 
ian-born fill 1-back Andre 
Stoop, once at Wigan, is 
joining League Two Black- 
heath while Treorchy have 
signed the Welsh rugby 
league international 
scrum-half Kevin Ellis. 

Ellis, who has signed a 
two-year contract, recently 
agreed a three-year con- 
tract with the Australian 
13-a-slde club Gold Coast 
Ellis, who played for 
Maesteg this season after 
spells with Workington and 
Warrington, will switch 
back to Treorchy after end- 
ing his Gold Coast season in 
August He will play a mini- 
mum of 10 matches for 
Gold Coast 

Blackheath have also 
signed the Wasps open-side 
flanker Chris Wilkins 
whose opportunities at 
Sudbury are limited by 
Lawrence Dallaglio's per- 
manent switch to No. 7. 


Towers profit from Marshall art 


Robert Pryce reports on the man, the work 
and the buzz behind England’s top team 


F OR all its efforts over 
the past 20 years British 
basketball still lives in a 
kind of half-light. Teenagers 
who love the NBA disdain the 
Budweiser League. Sports 
editors show it no respect 
The BBC ignores it 
Out there in the twilight 
zone, time, accelerates. Dynas- 
ties rise arid fall in a couple of 
years, leaving hardly a trace. 
Entrepreneurs are attracted to 
the sport because it looks like 
catching the next wave, but 
the next wave always leaves 
without them. Many have in- 
vested, none has profited. 

Barrie Marshall has spent 
more than £ 800.000 on the 
London Towers over two 
years and is prepared for 
more. ‘1 think it’s on a roll/’ 
.he says. "It all looks very 
positive." 

The Towers have repaid 
some of Marshall’s invest- 
ment with their success this 
season. They have already 


won foe National Cup and foe 
7-Up Trophy and they look 
well placed to complete a 
sweep of all the season's 
titles. The Budweiser League 
should have been clinched 
last night, when the Towers 
were at home to the last- 
placed Hemel Royals. 

The Towers have the best- 
known coach in the country 
in Kevin Cadle and foe best 
English player of his genera- 
tion in Steve BucknalL They 
may also have the best 
owners. 

Marshall was looking to ex- 
pand into a business in which 
his company could exercise 
some of the expertise gained 
in promoting pop and rock 
acts when he was taken to a 
Towers game at the SobeR 
Centre In Islington two years 
ago. There were about 35 
people there,'' Marshall 
recalls. There was no atmo- 
sphere. no vibe and foe venue 
had no sex appeal.’ ' 


He liked them so much he 
bought the club. For the past 
two years they have played in 
various of Wembley’s exhibi- 
tion halls, for which they 
have to supply the court, 
sound system, seating and 
lighting as well as foe enter- 
tainment. An unsung tBflm of 
Marshall Arts staff spends 
eight hours setting up foe 
venue on game day and at 
least six hours dismantling it 
overnight. It costs Marshall 
Arts about £9,000 a game even 
before they pay any rent 

Nothing much is skimped. 
Before the g am e spectators 
can shoot around on the 
Streetball court or take a free 
turn at one of six computer- 
game consoles in foe Sony 
Playstation. Cheerleaders and 
urban street music fill every 
pause in play. A Marshall 
Arts act performs at half- 
time. 

“We’re trying to get the 
whole tiling to be an event," 
says Marshall, echoing sev- 
eral former club owners, "so 
that people think that it’s 
worthwhile. They leave with 
a smile on their foce.” 


Drawn by the vibe or per- 
haps by the team's success, an 
Increasing number of people 
have been finding their way 
to Wembley. Just over a week 
ago, for a game against the 
Birmingham Bullets staged at 
the Wembley Arena, they 
broke the club's attendance 
record, when 4.472 fumed up. 

Britain has finally started 
building venues suitable for 
indoor spectator sport, which 
gives Marshall and some of 
the league's other owners a 
big advantage over their pre- 
decessors. This season foe 
Newcastle Comets, playing at 
the new Newcastle Arena, 
have also attracted crowds of 
over 4,000 and the Manchester 
Giants, at the new Nynex 
Arena, have been averaging 
more than 5.000 a game. 

Next season the Towers will 
play all their home games at 
Wembley Arena, which at 
least gives Marshall some 
hope of plugging the drain on 
his company’s profits. 

'Tm very geed up," be says, 
ready to catch that wave. ‘Til 
have the biggest smile In the 
world when we get 9.000." 


Sport in brief 

Tennis 

Mary Pierce returned from a 
month-long lay-off to beat 
Gigi Fernandez 6-7. 6-3. 6-1 
yesterday in the first round of 
the Family Circle Cup in Hil- 
ton Head. 
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Pierce spends March train- 
ing and preparing for the 
clay-court season, yet she ap- 
pears ready to shake off early- 
round exits at the Australian 
Open .and the Paris indoor 
event. "I feel very motivated," 
she said. ‘Tm hitting the ball 
well, though Tm not moving 
great" 

Equestrianism 

Emily Thompson has lost her 
chance of Olympic selection 
in the three-day event Her 
top partner, the 10 -year-old 
bay gelding Party Man, has 
suffered a Ligament injury. 

Hockey 

Duncan Woods has forced his 
way Into the Great Britain 
squad in training for the 
Olympics after a series of out- 
standing performances in his 
new midfield role for South- 
gate. writes Pat Rowley. He is 
the only newcomer In a 
revised squad of 25 for Brit- 
ain's 23-match programme 
leading up to the Games. 

Cricket i 

The prize-money for this sea- . 
son's Britannic Assurance ' 
County Championship has 
been raised to £279.000. The 
champions will win £65,000, 
together with £1,000 for each 
victory in the competition. 
The top nine counties will 
receive place money, up from 
five lost year. 


Results 


Soccer 

FA CARLING PREMIERSHIP 

Ind* (0) 1 Southampton (0) a 

Daane 73 30.077 


ENDSLEIOH LEAGUE 
First Dhrtskm 

Stufc* (1) 3 WohwhMnuton (0) O 

Stieren 3. Srurrtdga S» 16.381 

Se cond Dhritkxi 
Swtndon ( 1 ] 3 Brl ^ E on 10 ) S 

Thorne 44. B5. AHtoon 46 Minton 55, 
8.810 Howe 69 

EUROPEAN cun Sami Btoal. flra> l*fp 
Ajax o. PunaOiinaikoa 1; Juranaa 2. 
Nantes a 

OH VAUXHAU. COWmMOb Betti 3. 
Slough 1. PONTIK LEAGUE! Rrat Dfv- 
Moic Bolton 3. Shell Util O . lf a rmirl Dfe- 
talam Bradford C 0. Barnsley 1; Grimsby 
3. York 1; Leicester 0. Blackpool 0: Man C 
1. Sunderland O: MonafleM 1, Huddarsffeid 
2 Preston I. Hull 0. Third DiUon Lin- 
coln 0 Walsall ft Rochdale 0. Scarborough 
1: Shrewsbury 8. Scunthorpe ft Chaater- 
Meld 1. Wigan ft 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION, 
Hrat DMafcmt Chariton 3. Chelsea a 
Crystal Palace 2. ftjnunioutn i, Arsenal i. 
Luton ft Watford 0. QPfl ft Seoand Div- 
ision: Torquay a. Plymouth T. 

SPHINOHEATH PRINT CAPITAL 
LEAOIffe Leyton Orient 4. Colchester uid 
l; Weal Ham UM l. Wycombe ft 


Rugby Union 


KHNEKEN NATIONAL LEAGAMh Hret 

Division: Aderffllery 29. Llanelli 9ft Neath 
95. AbarawQn 17. 

CLUB MATCH: Cwmbran 15. Pontypool 
48. 

SUPER 13b Waikato CNeto 26. Australian 
Capital Territory 18: Northern Transvaal 
34. Canterbury 1ft Queensland 38. West- 
ern Province 38. 

Tennis 

FAMILY CIRCLE CUP TOURNAMENT 
(Hilton Heaaj: Hm rnw nd- S Farina (U) bt 
Z Gamsm-JacfcHxi |USl 6-4. 6-ft A 


Ceetcor (SA) M K Boogen [Noth] 4-8. 6-1. 
&-S: 1 SpbWa (Horn) bt R □raoomtr (Roml 
3-6, 6—4. 6-1; A Aioal (Fr) K K RMOldl- 
stunkal (US) 6-4. 6-1; S Hook IQer) bt M 
de Swardt ISA) 6-3. 8-4; M Pierce (Fr) bt 
G Fernandez (US) 6-7. 6-3. 6-1. 

Badminton 

EMCUSH NATIONAL CHAMMONSMPS 
(Norwich): Mete Oumim Iftialai P Bnd> 
(Wilts) bt N Waterman (Kent) 16-6. 15-3; P ; 
Kn Bede s (Kent) bl R Noe* (Gtoe) 15-0. 
15-3, D Hal {Essex) bt A Bush (Wills) 
15-8. 15-1 1: C Houghton (Lancs) bl R Dol- 
ing (Kent) 15-10. 15-3. 

Women Ouarterdbiaba T Rom (Sus- 
sex) bl E Chaffin (Surrey) 11-8. 4-11. 13-8; 
A Honby (Hants) bt O Kellogg (Derby*) 
11-1. 11-4: J Han (Warwtcta) bt T Hal- 
lam (Staffs) 3-11. 11-8. 11-8: 5 Him bt J 
Mugger Ido© (Kant) w/o. 

Baseball 

AMERICAN LKAOUb Seattle 3. Chicago 
ft Milwaukee 15. California 9: New York 7. 
Cleveland 1; Baltimore 4. Kansas City ft 
Detroit 10, Minnesota ft. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE: Ctnctonati 4. Mon- 
treal i: Pittsburgh 4. Florida l: Colorado 5. 
Philadelphia a Houston 5. Los Angeles 4. 

Basketball 

NBA: Toronto 104. LA Clippers 103; At- 
lanta 108. Bosun 68: New York 8ft Indiana 
68; Chicago no. Miami 9ft Char otto 102. 
LA Lakers 97. Sacremento 102. Dallas BT. • 
Milwaukee IDS. Detroit 08: Denver SC, Min- 
nesota 78; Seattle 100. Utah Bl; Phoenix 
111, San Antonio 104; Portland 101. Van- 
couver 85. Houston 112. Qotden Stale 10ft 

Cricket 

SHEFFIELD SM1LD (Adelaida)- Ftaofc 
Western Australia 520-8 dec (A QUchrtst 
ISBno. B Baker 83. T Moody BA B Hogg 811 
and 180-8 doc (T Moody 72). South Austra- 
lia 347 (P Nobes 103. j Brayehaw 87: Ju- 
lian 5-8S) and 208-8 IQ Btowea 72. J Br»y- 
ahaw 86). Match drawn. South Australia 
won Sheffield ShlsM by virtue of topping 
regular aeaoon standings, 
smam CUP {Singapore!-. India IBS (4ft4 
evara). Sri Lanka 187 (46. U. India won by 
12 runs. 

Snooker 

BRITISH O H M (Plymouth): Hret round: 
S 1 f airy l Scat) bt T Murphy INI) 5-1. H 
J ul i n e t on 4I e i l&igi bt S Dava lEngi 


5-2. Second r ma a d i N Bond (Eng) bl □ 
O'Kane (HZ) 5-1; T Kaowdee (Eng) « J 
Waltons (Thai) 3-4; D Morga n (Woles) bl 
M Clark (Eng) 5-4; O Harold (Eng) b U 
Price (Era) 5-ft O WB toam (Eng) U M 
Bennett (Wales) 5-ft R (rikdim (Engl bl 
G Don (Scat) 5-1. 


Badminton 


Rowing 


Ice Hockey 


Mft: PMIodeiphia ft NY lelanders ft NV 
Rangers 3. New Jersey 1; San Jose ft ■ 
Detroit ft 


Fixtures 


(7 J0 unless stated) 

Soccer 

EUmPUH Clip] Sewd-ffawl. Hret leg: 
Deportivo Coruna v Paris St Germain (0.0); 
Fevhnoord v Rapid Vienna. 

JSPALDMQ CHALUaiaa CUP] Seml- 
Rnaft qe oowd l eu Kettering v Brorrs- 
Brovn (7.45). 

lets LSAOUSi Premier DMbIme Ayles- 
bury v Dulwich; Corshalton v Harrow Bor. 
Third DMsIom Hertford To v Avetey. 
BRAZan HOMES USAOUEi Premier 
Division! Huahden ft D'monds v 
Dorchester. 

POHT1NS LEAGUE: First Division: 

Blackburn v Derby (78); Nawtosstie v ‘nan- 
mere (a®; Now County v Unn Utd 17.0), 
SPRINQHEATH PRINT CAPITAL 
IFMUB Wokingham Tn v Brentford; 

Welling v Souffiend Utd. 

LEAGUE OF IMIAm P rewar Dhr- 
lelni u Dundalk v Sligo Rvrs (7 J5). 

Rugby Union 

EUROPEAN CUP PLAY-OFFi Glasgow 
District v Norm ft Midlands (7.0, 
Meggetlsnd). 

Rugby League 

STONES HUP HR LEAOURi London V 
Porto. 

AIJ.IAMTW Bradford v Salford: HaUhu v 
Qidhamr, Hull v Warrmglon; Leads v 
i Castiatord: Wigan v SI Helens. FM Dtv- 
ialom B alley r Dewsbury; Foatheratone v 
| WolieAeld; Sheffield » Widnee; Swinton v 
UMgh ff noe n d DtvWora Blackpool v 
i Hunatet Doncaster v Charley: Keighley v 
1 Bachdale. 


Wiranata suffers 
Ardy luck story 

A RDY WIRANATA, who 
won the silver medal at 
the Barcelona Games in 1992. 
has foiled to qualify for At- 
lanta. Bat a player from Mau- 
ritius ranked 179 places lower 
will be there. 

Wiranata, the former All 
England champion, is ranked 
No. 7 in the world but such is 
the strength of the Indonesian 
game that he Is rated only 
fourth in his own country. 

As a maximum of only 
three players from any one 
country can qualify for the 
Games, Wiranata will miss 
out Indonesia will be repre- 
sented by the world champion 
Heryanto Arbi, the world 
No. 1 Joko Soprianto and the 
Olympic champion Allan 
Budi Kua ima. 

An International Badmln- 
| ton Federation spokeswoman 
said: “Being part of the 
: world's most successful bad- 
minton country does have its 
drawbacks." 

As each continent must 
supply at least one player, 
Eddy Clarisse, a Mauritian 
ranked No. 186, has been In- 
vited to Atlanta as the Afri- 
can representative. 


Cambridge show reserves 
at impressive rating 


Christopher Dodd 

C AMBRIDGE took on their 
reserves yesterday and in 
their quiet way hinted at a 
reservoir of power waiting to 
be unleashed. In a three- 
minute piece on the Thames 
they settled at 36 strokes to 
the minute — a racy pace for 
tiie 4/ miles they must race 
in Saturday's Boat Race — 
and took about a third of a 
length off the punchy Goldie 
crew during each minute. 

The second piece rated 
slightly h ig h er and they fin- 
ished a length up after two 
minutes. 

Oxford have commanded so 
much attention hi the past 10 
days — impressive against 
London University and a star- 
packed Old Blues crew — that 
it is tempting to give them the 
benefit of the doubt. But their 
bold and brash work, which 
bears the old hallmark of 
their finishing coach Daniel 
TOpolski. leaves one wonder- 
ing what will happen after 
Saturday's first few unforgiv- 
ing minutes. 

Yesterday Cambridge 


showed some of the easy flow 
that has characterised their 
crews in the last four years. 
Their finishing coach Harry 
Mahon has harangued them 
on every stroke since he ar- 
rived on Monday, and the un- 
gainly physical shape of the 
crew now looks like more 
than the sum of its parts. 

The man in the make-or- 
break No. 5 seat is the Ameri- 
can Ethan Ayer, who is 
nearly 6ft 9in. Robin Wil- 
liams, Cambridge's chief 
coach, said: “Ethan is a state- 
ment of faith. He's in the seat 
where he can hold it together 
or split it apart." 

Ayer expects a long race on 
Saturday. "I feel that, when 
we're rating 36, we’re only 
using 80 per cent of our 
power," he said yesterday. 

Cambridge may look meek 
and mild but they seem true 
to the final-week pattern 
which has won them the last 
three races. Last year Mahon 
and Williams brought their 
charges to peak on the day of 
the one race which governs 
their lives. Today’s poser Is: 
have Oxford arrived too 
early? 
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Cricket 


SPORTS NEWS 15 


Mike Selvey considers the prospect of Botham and the late nomination Gooch becoming Test selectors alongside the chairman Raymond lilingworth 

Beefy scare puts England in a stew 


D ERBYSHIRE'S pro- 
posal that Ian 
Botham should be- 
come a national 
selector brings 
something of the E-movie ethic 
to the England team. Here they 
are. hog-tled and gagged after a 
modest tour of South Africa 
followed by a disastrous World 
Cup, when up gallops our hero 
on his white horse, at the 
speed of light and with a 
mighty "Hi-ho Silver" to save 
the day. Be it cricket, beer or 
life in general, be never did 
things by halves. 

The same cannot be said of 
the more staid persona of 
Graham Gooch, whose county 
cap was thrown late into the 
ring by Esses yesterday. 
Gooch may have had his mo- 
ments but mad cows is just 
about the only thing the con- 
troversial Beefy has failed to 
call selectors in the past, arid 
this latest move — not actu- 
ally a surprise given his fre- 
quent soapbox stance on 
Question of Sport — repre- 
sents poacher turning presi- 
dent of the gamekeepers’ 
association. 

Botham was, he said on 
Tuesday, honoured to be con- 
sidered, which is just as well 
since the role, which some, 
himself included, may regard 
as merely an interim step to 
the job of overlord, is an hon- 
orary one. The rebel has 
found a cause and be is 
deadly serious. He is so seri- 
ous, in fact that he plans to 
end his tax exile on Alderney 
to return to Yorkshire. 

Gooch yesterday appeared 
more critical of the players’ 
lack of responsibility than a 
failure of .management and 
thought that his views and ex- 
perience might help. He was 
even happy, he said, to work 
alongside Botham as a selec- 
tor. There is, of course, noth- 
ing wrong with Botham 
standing. Indeed, as one of the 
most charismatic sportsmen 
this country has produced, 
and certainly one of the most 
vigorously marketed, he 
would bring to the job a pro- 
file which, except in deroga- 
tory terms, has not existed be- 
fore. It would be a populist 


Oh yes 


I AN BOTHAM’S recruitment 
ns an England selector 
would be a glorious, stimulat- 
ing and frightening risk. It 
would add a relish to the Test 
scene — but not any longer 
those juicy headlines that ac- 
companied him since he first 
flexed his vocal muscles as a 
self-possessed lad on the 
Lord’s groundstaff. 

What people forget about 
Botham is tiiat he is quintes- 
sentially a team man with an 
abiding affection, however he 
may at times have tried to ob- 
scure it, for the game of 
cricket. He has always be- 
lieved that the side, its 
balance and composite skills, 
is more important than the 
individual. 

He is dogmatic and opinion- 
ated. though maybe that is no 
bad thing as the Test XI is 
refashioned and spirits are 
tilted. No one does the latter 


appointment; although so was 
that of Raymond Illingworth. 

Furthermore, in terms of 
qualification, be might be 
said to have more back- 
ground experience for know- 
ing what makes an interna- 
tional cricketer than several 
rival candidates. He would be 
fun, too: a cannon so loose 
that the more staid members 
of the Test and County 
Cricket Board might fear a 
hole below the waterline be- 
fore they could blink. Gags 
would be for tracking in the 
dressing-room, not for wear- 
ing in the mouth. 

Botham's candidacy Is a 
direct attempt to break the 
stronghold which Illingworth 
would like to re-establish 
after a chink appeared last 
year with the appointment of 
David Graveney instead of 
Brian Bolus. The chairman 
still has the opportunity to 
"star" his preferences from 
the candidates, and it would 
be against human nature if he 
did not want those who con- 
cur with his own views — 
Fred Titmus, Bol us (w ho be- 
came known as TSB Bolus: 
the man who likes to say 
“Yes") or John Edrich — to 
be appointed. 

Graveney’s reappointment 
would create rancour in the 
extreme after his recent un- 
successful attempt to unseat 
Illingworth as chairman. 
Botham, who has maintained 
consistently that selectors 
view the game with ice and a 
slice in the way, would for his 
part also send shockwaves 
through foe system. 

There is nothing wrong 
with healthy debate, of 
course, and an efficient selec- 
tion process should rise above 
personal antipathy. But is a 
seismic upheaval of that 
magnitude as realistic as the 
proposers maintain? What, 
for example, does the job actu- 
ally entail? 

Illingworth, rightly, main- 
tains that it should involve a 
deal of travel around the 
shires, watching the counties, 
talking to captains, coaches, 
umpires, media, indeed any- 
one who can give a positive 
input to the process of weeding 


better than Beefy. They did 
not talk of motivation as such 
when be was starting out at 
Taunton "but I could always 
gee the buggers up”. In the 
dressing-room he can be 
buoyant and boisterous, a 
gem. 

The prospect of him sitting 
with his legs under the same 
table as Ray Illingworth is an 
uneasy one. Past exchanges, 
after all, have not fallen too 
for short of litigation on 
occasions. 

They are both entrenched 
in their prejudices; both have 
Often spoken out of turn. In 
tend*™ they would strive for 
one-upmanship in matters of 
common sense as well as 
imagination. The partnership 
might actually work a produc- 
tive treat 

Botham is an absorbing 
paradox, this Thatcher man 
and flag-unftirling patriot Yet 



lii the dark . . . Ian Botham, never short of radical views on English cricket holds centre stage with David Graveney, left, and Bob Willis adrian murrell 


out good from bad and contrib- 
ute to selecting a successful 
England side. A working 
knowledge of international 
cricket Is a useful qualification 
on toe CV. bat not paramount 
and, though a credential as 
En gjanfl ’a fines t aU-rounder is 


he has a contempt for the in- 
tractable aspects of cricket’s 
establishment He passion- 
ately wants to be .part ef the 
England game once more, 
feeling too distanced in toe 
commentary box. 

His gut instinct in cricket- 
ing matters seldom lets him 
down. He would not be judged 
as a selector on social niceties 
but on his ability to spot en- 
courage and advocate the 
claims of talented players. He 
is worldly, in that refresh- 
ingly unacademic -way, hav- 
ing acquired a working 
knowledge of West Indian and 
Australian culture and 
quirks. 

Similarly he would have 
positive views about how to 
take on the Asians this sum- 
mer. Audacious batsmans hip, 
as Sri Lanka demonstrated, 
would be high on his agenda. 

David Foot 


by no means a passport to com- 
mon sense, his larrikin image 
mean* there is a danger of 
Botham being given less than 
his due credit: he can talk a lot 
of sense. 

finally, a selector should 
have instinct and, in an un- 


Oh no 


choice of Ian Botham 
as an England selector 
would certainly put a num- 
ber of the game’s more pa- 
trician noses out of joint 
but, that apart, the idea has 
little to commend it 

There is more than a 
whiff here of crude popu- 
lism. Botham is the sort of 
candidate Michael Howard 
would nominate — pro- 
vided the Home Secretary 
had not already banged 
him up in chokey. 

Yesterday’s Daily Mirror, 
sniffing referendum fever 
in the air, described ’‘Eng- 
land’s greatest player” as 
“the People’s Choice to 
revive English cricket”. 
But the only people taken 
in by that would doubtless 
also vote for free beer, capi- 
tal punishment and Gazza 
for King. Some issues need 
to be thought through. 


paid post, the time and finan- 
cial resources to do the job, 
something which limits the 
field severely. That Rm-hawi 
has the financial means is not 
in doubt but, there is a 
huge shift in the parameters, 
there are other more compel- 


There is, possibly, a role 
in English cricket for 
Botham, who remains im- 
mensely popular with mod- 
ern players. Rabelaisian, 
irreverent, loyal and. al- 
ways positive, he could be 
very good news in the 
dressing-room as a sort of 
heavyweight amulet, a 
cheerleader with street 
cred. But as a Test selector 
he would certainly lack 
credibility. 

Beefy is not as bovine as 
he presents himself on TV 
and in print. He can talk 
seriously about cricket. But 
he has never been among 
the foremost thinkers of 
the game. 

He was a wonderfully 
natural, instinctive crick- 
eter, particularly in his 
younger days, and as cap- 
tain of Somerset and Eng- 
land he led more by heroic 


ling reasons why this mar- 
riage could not work out par- 
ticularly his media work, 
which is incompatible with a 
selector! al position, and his 
ability to watch cricket at all 
relevant levels. Botham may 
not wish to sacrifice the first 


example than tactical acu- 
men. He also lacks an inti- 
mate knowledge of contem- 
porary county cricketers. 
He retired three years ago. 
has always been too impa- 
tient to be a great watcher 
of the game and he has been 
even further isolated as a 
tax exile in the Channel 
Islands. 

There is also a personal- 
ity clash between him and 
Ray Illingworth, the chair- 
man, a man from a differ- 
ent generation but one who 
still has a deeper under- 
standing of the game. 

Ian Botham would be an 
interesting choice but a bad 
one. Should be ever become 
available, a much better 
one would be the man once 
described as the pocket 
Botham, the Middlesex cap- 
tain Mike Gatting. 

Paul Weaver 


and be unable to fulfil the 
second because of his hectic 
schedule. If Botham could sat- 
isfy these criteria he could be 
a welcome breath of air in a 
stagnant system. If not. then 
sadly, for all the bullishness, 
it has to be a non-starter. 


Select seven 
go forward 

T HE deadline for nomina- 
tions for the two jobs as 
selectors closed at midnight 
with five other names regis- 
tered alongside Botham and 
Gooch at Lord's. 

As in 1994 Ray Illingworth’s 
choices are Fred Titmus and 
Brian Bolus. The other con- 
tenders are David Graveney. 
John Edrich and Kim Bar- 
nett. whom Derbyshire nomi- 
nated alongside Botham. 

Dates for a ballot of the 18 
first-class counties have not 
been set — partly because of 
Easter but also because 
Lord's will want confirmation 
that all the nominees are 
aware of the job description. 
A second ballot may follow. 

The England A team to play 
The Rest at Chelmsford on 
April 20-23 was chosen by Il- 
lingworth alone. 


Don’t 
quote 
me 
but . . 


"I would love to serve on the 
selection panel because the big 
challenge now is to find a team 
and to make it turn England into 
a world power again. I would 
have no problem working with 
illy. Basically we stand for the 
same thing" — Ian Botham 
yesterday. 

“I suppose you've got to start 
at the top with Raymond Pon- 
tius Pilate Illingworth ... the 
man who covers his back- 
side . . . he's a whinger, not a 
motivator” — on being asked In 
1 995 what is wrong with 
English cricket 

’They bring him [a selector] out 
of a loft, take the dust sheets 
off him. give him a pink gin and 
sit him there. He cant go out of 
a 30-mile radius of London be- 
cause he's usually too pissed to 
get back" — - what Botham (al- 
legedly) said about selectors at 
a dinner in Manchester, June 
30. 1986. 

"I am knocking on the door for 
Ray Illingworth's job and intend 
to go on knocking, no matter 
how long it takes" — Botham’s 
autobiography. September 

1994. 

"Bloody medieval most of 
them" — Botham gives Ns view 
on the people win run English 
cricket April 24. 1995. 

“I despair at the way the TCCB 
continue to appoint old men 
who are out of touch with the 
modem game. If Illy was going 
to be involved he should have 
been chairman of selectors 20 
years ago" — February 9, 1995. 

“Sport is about having fun” — 

1995. 

"[Botham's] greatest trick has 
been to convince people of Ns 
standing as an anti -establish- 
ment hero. Rarely has a crick- 
eter been so protected by those 
in power” — Peter Roebuck. 
December 10, 1995. 

“If the terms are right and the 
money is right. I'll take it” — lan 
Botham on why he wants to 
coach Sri Lanka, December 18, 
1994. 

‘"1 have a lot I could say about 
Ray Illingworth. If I had my way. 
I would take him to the Traitor's 
Gate and personally hang, draw 
and quarter him" — December 
18, 1994. 

“Cricket costs me money now" 

— on why he liked doing other 
things, July 25, 1993. 

“The choice of Ray IDingworth 
as new chairman of selectors in 
1994 almost defied belief ... I 
would have given the job to my 
old sparring partner Bob WilBs 

— Botham's autobiography. 

“If you made him Prime Minis- 
ter tomorrow, he’d pick the 
country up in 10 minutes" — 
Biff Alley (former umpire). 

"You never see them in India 
and Pakistan — they aren't 
stupid. We go out and get 
dysentery, cholera and typhoid 
and don't see a bird for three 
months" — Botham continues 
his attack on selectors 
(allegedly). 

"lan Botham offered me pot in 
hotel, says Sue, 21" — Mail on 
Sunday headline. April 8, 1994. 


Parish-pump politics down the Yellow Brick road 


Mike Selvey welcomes Wisden’s bumper 
new edition for its tradition and innovation 


W EDNESDAY night 
was Wisden night. 
Every year, on the 
f\e of the publication of the 
yellow Brick, the editor hosts 
i good, old-fashioned, slap-up, 
black-tie do at the East India 
r.lub in St James’s for staff 
and contributors, a few nota- 
bles and chums and not least, 
ir they can make it. the year’s 
Famous Five. 

Mike Gatting was there and 
received an award, but not as 
i Cricketer to the Year. {Turn 
in page 268 in this year's edi- 
tion. published today, ana 
l-oii will find that he had had 
iliat honour bestowed in 
193-].) Instead Gatting ac- 
repu.nl a unique award on he- 
balf of Middlesex, his county 
ind the most successful 


championship club of the last 
half-century: champion of 
champions. 

Who says so? Well, the good 
book, of course. Statistics, as 
Wellington did not say, can be 
made to prove anything but a 
study of 50 years of post-war 
cricket decade by decade, 
shows Middlesex to have won 
a higher percentage of their 
games than any other, their 
last-gasp win over Leicester- 
shire at Uxbridge just lever- 
ing them above Surrey. 

The same principle has 
been applied to Test cricket 
and it is West Indies who 
emerge pre-eminent. Eng- 
land, sadly, are third and. had 
the Cape Town defeat come at 
the end of last year instead of 
the start of this, would be one 


place lower still. The editor, 
however, has written his 
notes —a traditional pulpit — 
with less thunder than usual, 
as if writing up the parish 
council minutes. 

He was hamstrung, of 
course: England matters have 
been conducted with more 
dignity, he felt; but desperate 
though he surely was to have 
another tilt at the chairman 
of selectors (last year's 
scorched the pages), he found 
that, with a World Cup immi- 
nent he might be calling for 
the head of a man who had 
just masterminded the trophy 
for England. The very idea. 
Nonetheless he criticises Ray- 
mond Illingworth’s handling 
of Devon Malcolm and Mark 
Ramprakash as “woeful". 

Other topics given consid- 
eration are MCCs continuing 
refusal to admit women, the 
difficulty in obtaining tickets 
for major matches, illegal bet- 


ting and the case of an Indian 
Test player who may cele- 
brate his 100th birthday this 
year but no one knows If he Is 
still alive. 

Trying to predict the Crick- 
eters of the Year is a rainy- 
day, end-of-season time-filler 
in the press box and to have 
come up with the full set this 
time would indicate supernat- 
ural powers. No tourists are 
Included, since the worthy 
ones bad already left their 
mark, but Anil Humble and 
Aravinda de Silva are obvi- 
ous. So too is Dominic Cork. 
Less compelling, though wor- 
thy, is Dermot Reeve, a major 
forte behind Warwickshire’s 
success. The fifth award, to 
Angus Fraser, is the first per- 
haps to be given, like a bene- 
fit, for services rendered in 
previous years: an omission 
rightly rectified. Ramprakash 
is unlucky. 

Major articles include a 


study of the Pakistan-Austra- 
lia Bribes Crisis by David 
Hoppe, a tribute to Larwood 
and Wyatt, the last of the 
Body liners, both of whom 
died last year, Gideon Haigh’s 
account of Queensland’s first 
Sheffield Shield triumph 
("tiie next day they would not 
have pissed a fatness test”) 
and a review of cricket’s con- 
nection with pub signs. 

In the past few years there 
has been increasing acknow- 
ledgement that cricket is — or 
ought to be — an expansionist 
game and this, the largest 
ever Wisden at 1,440 pages, 
has its most extensive section 
yet on Cricket Round the 
World, with new entries from 
Vanuatu, Ascension Island 
and Western Samoa, where 
the game competes not neces- 
sarily with cigareets and 
whusky but certainly with 
“wild women”. Disappoint- 
ingly these turn out merely to 


be hurricanes, or it would be 
no contest 

The lightest side to Wisden 
is revealed in the Index of Un- 
usual Occurrences (outfield- 
ers forced to stand In sea . . . 
play Interrupted by unsched- 
uled broadcast of church ser- 
vice . . . England win Test by 
an innings) and a Chronicle 
of the Year, including items 
from the media. One such, 
from the Daily Express of 
June 16, reports that 30 card- 
board cut-out Mike Ather- 
tons. produced for a pub pro- 
motion, bad gone missing 
from a warehouse in Leeds. 
Good news of one. thou gh, oc- 
casionally spotted at mid-off 
during England's sad journey 
through the World Cup. 
Wisden Cricketers' Almanack 

1996. edited by Matthew Engel 
(John Wisden and Co. £24.50 
hardback and soft cover or 
£200 leather-bound limited 
edition). 


Srinath and Raju slam the brakes 
on Sri Lanka’s whirlwind progress 


wheels finally came 
off the Sri La n k a n jug- 
gernaut yesterday when 
the world champions lost to 
India by 12 runs in their 
second Singer Cup one-day 
game in Singapore. 

The day after setting four 
one-day batting records 
against Pakistan their ex- 
citing stroke makers failed 
for once as the pace man Ja- 
vagal Srinath and left-arm 
spinner Venkatapathy Raju 
stifled their reply to a mod- 
est target of 199. 

Srinath took four for 35 
to be named Man of the 
Match and Raju supported 
him with three for 26 as Sri 
tanka were all out for 187 
with 11 balls remaining. 

Srinath destroyed Sri 
Lanka’s fiery top order and 
they plunged to 23 for four. 
His, victims in cl tided San- 
ath Jayasuriya who could 
manage only seven alter 


hitting 134 against Paki- 
stan the day before. 

India had earlier been 
saved from collapse by a de- 
fiant 94 from the opener 
Navjot Sidhn, who hit only 
four boundaries in his 116- 
ball innings. The effort led 
to him being taken to hospi- 
tal suffering from exhaus- 
tion and dehydration in the 
hot and humid conditions. 
He vras later released and is 
expected to play against 
Pakistan tomorrow. 

South Australia carried 
off the Sheffield Shield for 
the 13th time but only after 
their tailenders Peter Mc- 
Intyre and Shane George 
had fended off 59 Hails 
together in a tense final 40 
minutes to secure the draw 
they needed against West- 
ern Australia in Adelaide. 
They finished on 208 for 
nine after being set 343 to 
win on a crumbling pitch. 


Squash 


Homer to meet Martin after slight Nitch 


Richard Jago in Cardiff 


UZANNE HORNER 
^reached the quarter-finals 
foe Leekes British Open 
e yesterday and earned an- 
er crack at Michelle Mar* 
the world and British 
»ji champion, two weeks 
■r heating her. 
jorner narrowly contained 
tngerous fightback by the 
cm 1 1th seed Claire Nitch, 
i threatened to take their 
leh the fidl distance after 
aiing the third game to 
* and leading 7-6 In the 

Ik* British national cham- 
i was forced to change her 
ics in tlie second half of 


i 


the match to cope with the 
South African No. l’s growing 
authority. . _ _ _ ^ 

‘T ran a lot in the first two 
games," said Horner. “Then 
she hit so many winners and 
drops I thought I win have to 
let the third go and try some- 
thing different." 

She began to move forward 
more often, to take the Initia- 
tive whenever possible and 
set up attacking opportunities 
with early drives and volleys. 

At 8-7 in the fourth, she 
produced a fine length drive 
to create an opportunity for a 
disguised backhand cross- 
court kill which regained her 
the serve. Nitch then gambled 
with a backhand drop that 
went down and Horner's nest 


serve struck a back-wall nick 
to take her to match point 
She won it after a long rally 
which finished with Nitch 
conceding a penalty stroke 
with a mistimed backhand 
drive. 

"I think 1 can do well 
against Michelle Martin 
again,” said Horner. "I’m glad 
l have beaten her recently; 
she may be a bit nervous. 
Once she’s confident she plays 
good shots. But of course in 
the British Open she really 
will be psyched up,” 

Martin herself showed im- 
pressive form as she c on ceded 
only seven points in taking 25 
minutes to beat her compa- 
triot, and the No. 13 seed, Ro- 
byn Cooper. 


Snooker 


Now Davis falls to Johnston-Alien 


Cfive Everton In Plymouth 


M; 


ARE Johnston- Allen’s 
three wins over 
Stephen Hendry and others 
over Jimmy White and 
Ronnie O’Sullivan have 
given him a giant-killing 
reputation he enhanced by 
reaching the last 32 of the 
British Open here with a 
5-2 win over Steve Davis. 

■1 wish Td played Steve 
earlier in my career,” said 
the world No. 49 from Bris- 
tol. "I learnt so much from 
watching him even though 
be missed a few today.” 

But, with only one quar- 
ter-final readied in the sear 
son’s nine world-ranking 


events. It is clear Davis Is 
not the player be was. 

Tony Knowles, now 
straggling for a place in the 
top 40, produced some of 
the form which made him 
No. 2 to Davis 15 years ago. 
He defeated James Wattana 
— another star who has 
started to straggle — 5-4 to 
reach the Iasi 16. 

Knowles made breaks of 
99 and 77 to lead 2-0 and 
one of 119 to level at 3-3. 
Wattana’s 115 put him 4-3 
up but Knowles took the 
eighth to nil with runs of 49 
and 46 and finked the black 
to settle a dramatic decider 
after Wattana had five 
times attempted match ball 
on the colours. 


Sailing 


Edwards’s women go for Jules Verne record 


T racy edwards, who 

skippered the all-women 
crew of Maiden In the Whit- 
bread Round the World Race, 
has purchased the giant cata- 
maran ENZA, which broke 
the non-stop sailing record 
round the world, writes Bob 
Fisher. 

Edwards will lead an all- 
women crew next January in 
an effort to lift the Jules 
Verne Trophy by beating the 
time established by Sir Robin 
Knox- Johnston and Sir Peter 
Blake in 1994. 

"It's a natural progression 
from Maiden.” said Edwards. 
“I needed a new challenge 
and the Jules Verne looked 
the most attractive." The 74 
hours 22 days which Knox- 


l 


Johnston, Blake and their 
crew took is beatable. Knox- 
Johriston believed it would 
have been under 71 days if 


they had not run into bad 
weather 2,000 miles from 
Cape Horn. The aim of the all- 
woman crew will be 73 days. 


Why is everyone 
'talking Yakuts? 
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McCoy keeps his rivals at bay, page 1 3 

Botham stirs up the debate, page 1 5 

Brighter news for Southgate, page 14 

The weighty words of Wisden, page 1 5 


SportsGuarmsm 


CHAMPIONS IN IMMINENT DANGER OF GOING OUT OF EUROPEAN CUP 



Pitching in 
with death 
and snow 



Jonathan Freedland 


First footing . . . Ajax’s Winston Bogarde whips the ball away from the Panathinaikos winger Georgios Danis in Amsterdam last night 
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Ajax rocked 
by Warzycha 


A JAX's prospects of 
retaining the European 
Cup looked gloomy last 
night after they were surpris- 
ingly beaten 1-0 by the Greek 
champions Panathinalkos in 
the semi-final first leg in 
Amsterdam. 

After containing the hold- 
ers for 87 minutes, the Greek 
champions brake swiftly from 
defence and Warzycha, left 
with only the keeper to beat. 


cleverly chipped the ball over 
Van der Sar. 

It had been a fitful perfor- 
mance by Ajax who rarely 
looked capable of breaking 
down, the Greek champions’ 
massed defence. 

Ftnldl George went closest 
with nine minutes left but 
having been set up by Frank 
de Boer and Eluivert his 
drive was pushed away by 
, Wandzik at full stretch. 


B aseball fans are 
famous for nothing if 
not their passion for 
statistics. Otherwise 
barely numerate Americans, 
who would crumble in the 
1 face of an equation, light up 
when asked to compute a bat- 
ting average, calculate a quick 
| earned-run average or crunch 
a strike-out rate. 

So it was only natural that, 
when death visited tie dia- 
mond this week, the fens res- 
ponded the only way they 
1 know how: with data- Just 
seven pitches into the Cincin- 
nati Reds' first game of the 
1996 season, an umpire col- 
lapsed and died, face down in 
the dirt he loved. John 
Me Sherry was heavily erver- 
| weight and suffered from a 
heart that beat out erf control. 
He had an appointment with a 
specialist the very next day. 

The 53.000-strong Cincin- 
nati crowd fell into a respect- 
ful silence but it soon gave 
way to the distinct rustle of 
the record books. Archivists 
emerged to pronounce that 
' McSherry was the first mqjor 
league umpire to be fatally 
stricken during a game. Ray 
1 Chapman had died in 1920 
after an on-field blow from 
, Carl Mays, but he was a 
player. Within minutes an- 
other record was set: that 
day’s game became the first to 
| be postponed due to death. 

It was not meant to be this 
way. Opening Day ’96 was sup- 
posed to usher in a golden sea- 
son, the first fell one since 
1993. The last two years had 
teen ruined by strikes — with 
the dispute of 1995 the game's 
longest and bitterest This 
time, baseball promised, we 
will get it right 

N O ONE said it would 
be easy. Polls show 
tbatthe plague of 1995 
has eaten deeply into 
baseball’s following: in a year 
the game has lost 20 per cent of 
its popularity, with spectators 
defecting to the younger, 
fester attractions of basket- 
ball and NFL football Ad- 
vance ticket sales are upon 
the nadir of 1995 but short of 
the pre-strike days. 

Stilt there were some hope- 
ful signs. The annual rite of 
spring training — when the 
teams move to Florida and Ar- 
izona for six weeks of sun- 
shine and practice — had al- 


ready yielded some new char- 
acters. such as Livnn Hernan- 
dez. a defector from Cuba, and 
the modestly named Wonder- 
ful Terrific Monds in. an out- 
fielder for the Atlanta Braves. 
(The name started with the 
player's great-grandfather, 
who had 12 daughters in a 
row. When he finally had a 
son. he declared : “That's won- 
deifelf 'Terrific'"!. 

Baseball has some lucrative 
new TV deals and statistics 
show that the recent game, for 
all its travails, is the richest in 
home runs. On Monday the 
Washington Post ded icateri a 
10-page supplement to that 
point. 

Yet when Opening Day 
came, baseball could not de- 
liver. As well as the sun set- 
ting on an umpire, there were 
cancellations and wash-outs. 
Snow wiped out the Cleveland 
Indians' opener against the 
New York Yankees ; fans made 
a giant snowman instead. 

Rain stopped play in Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, where the 
Orioles were to start 1996 
against Kansas City Royals. 

Jfc LL THIS matters be- 
cause baseball is still 
LA America’s national 
# mpastime. President 
Clinton was expected at Balti- 
more, where he was due to 
throw the ceremonial first 
pitch of the season. (He always 
delivers it underarm — de- 
lighting those who think he is 
a wobbly wimp). Tradition 
further dictates that the First 
Lady leada sing-alongof Take 
Me Out To The Ball Game. 

Basketball may have the 
stars and the soft-drink en- 
dorsements but baseball is 
used to gauge the national 
pulse. "It's still un-American 
to wish baseball ill, even if the 
game deserves it,” Thomas 
Boswell, the game's leading 
chronicler, wrote this week. 

That, of course, means there 
is political gain to be had from 
the game. The US Senate is 
currently debating two resolu- 
tions, each seeking to set aside 
a new National Baseball Day. 
The senators from New Jersey 
think it should be on June 19, 
to mark the day In 1846 when 
the game was invented ... in 
New Jersey. The team from 
New York has a counter bill in 
play, suggesting September 23 
be honoured as “the day in 
1845 that the first baseball 
club was officially organised 
in New York City". So far. 

New Jersey leads New York 23 
to 10 — in senators, not runs. 

The politicians figure that 
if people feel good about base- 
ball, they will feel good about 
the country. So tor Bill Clin- 
ton, death, rain and snow was 
not the right way for an elec- 
tion-year baseball season to 
begin. He knows that in poli- 
tics, unlike baseball, it takes 
one strike and you are out 



Hellraisers 
and gamblers 
love 

rollercoasters, 
and Gunter 
claims this 
urge is 
biologically 


“We have a 
need to test 
ourselves: 
if we face up 
to danger we 
become more 
competent 
in living” 
he says. 
OnLine 
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Guardian Crossword No 20 v 618 

Set by Plodge 



Across 


9 Does a French cow have to 
come down tall-less after a 
serious faU7 (9) 

10 see 19 

11 The deflcacy of a light- 
weight (7) 

12 ftis novel to be first In One If 
back in Connecticut (7) 

13 Consent to an attic being 
shortened (5) 

14 Quiet men aren't always 
steadfast! (9} 

16 A worthy worker for an 
American president in the 
south foflowB to bring In the 
goods (9,6) 

19,10 Process more tin-foil for 
a solver in 21 across,12 (9,5) 

21 Site of war lost its last 
offence (5) 

22 First see Stain's spirit return 
to 'orrible 21 s across (7) 

23 see 23 down 


24 A smart bit of hocus- 
pocus? (5} 

25 The profit gained from a 
court receiver's blunder? 
P.6) 


Down 

1 River mammal in the same 
situation as myself enjoys a 
red herring in 21 across, 12 
(5.5) 

2 The animal is said to hold 
fast, at a dip (4,4) 

3 see 22 down 

4 9 lost naval result of 24, 
perhaps (4) 

6 Can ft make botes through a 

loudspeaker? ( 10 ) 

6 Being too thin, I reached 
back and tucked In (8) 

7 Halielujal Let the priest 
exam (6) 

8 Watched and heard part of 
an act (4) 



CROSSWORD SOLUTION 20,617 

14 Rehearsing for a publicity 
play, does one go to grass? 
( 10 ) 

15 Heard the sound of the bell 
while adjusting the pitch for 
a P.O.W. activity (IQ) 

17 An example of electrical 
an d me chanical engineers 
hesitating to return, only to 
come out once more (2-6) 

18 Venomous flying fighter lost 

spirit after taking on new 
fuel (8) 

20 Said to be direct but narrow 
( 6 ) 

21 rede easily out of a trance 
(6> 

®2*3 Avoid that back tree! It's 
sheltering the wardens and 
a character of 21 across. 12 
(4,6) 

23^Z3ac Creator of 21 across. 
12 follows Judges to split 
the Spanish Une (4,7) 

Solution tomorrow 

Stuck? Than ejfl otx soiuikms line 

an 0891 338 238 Cafe cast 39pp« 

mtn. cheap rate. 49p par mbi at aH 
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